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HE Lincotn Motor Car is the rea 
a purpose to build the finest automobile 
; possible. Back of this purpose are virtually 
= unlimited resources . . . capital, laboratories, 
mines, mills, the inspirations of scientists, 
the pooled experience of able engineers. 
Out of these comes the Lincoln, a thing of 

sparkling vitality and rugged stamina. 

The Lincoln is built in one of the famous precision plants of the 
world. In its making, those things that can be done best by hand are 
manually performed by consummate craftsmen. Things that can be 
done best by machines, exactness or tremendous force beyond human 
ability, are done by machines. Costly to maintain, this precision 
involves limited production. But, be it remembered, the purpose is 
to build the finest automobile possible. 

The task of presenting the Lincoln story has been, in a very real 
sense, to let this motor car speak for itself. No extravagant claims are, 
or need be, made for the Lincoln. The ideals and resources of its makers 
represent its most impressive endorsement. Its advertising story is 
the simple and compelling one of, “as nearly perfect a motor car as it 
is possible to produce.” 
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Twenty-one Years ago Federal’s Birth Announcement 

concluded with the abowe words. It was the declaration 

of a principle that has since become common law in suc- 

cessful advertising practise —that advertising and mer- 
chandising are synonymous. 
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Picayune Purchasing—Bone- 


Headed Buying 


Some Retailers Are Stopping Up the Neck of the Distribution Bottle 


PR )M many parts of the country 
and a variety of sources comes 
information that inadequate stock 
on retailers’ shelves is holding back 


trade. Consumers 
merchandise but 
Small -and-often 
buying has become 
inadequate buying 
of needed mer- 
chandise. The clerk 
at the counter who 
puts in a want or- 
der finds it cut in 
half or worse by 
the buyer or mer- 
chandise manager. 
Acting under or- 
ders from owners 
and managers who 
have let caution in 
purchasing become 
a foolish fetish for 
as little buying as 
possible, stocks in 
many parts of the 
country have been 
allowed to degen- 
erate. There is not 
enough buying in 
some cases to take 
care of current 
sales. Many a res 
tailer’s shelves are 
as bare as 


can’t 


By Roy Dickinson 


the 


want to buy 
get it. 





N_ important national 
advertiser, ready to put 
‘out a new product and 
it, held up his plans be 
cause orders from salesmen 
were falling off in size. 

His advertising agent 
asked permission to dig into 
his salesmen’s reports. 

What he discovered led 
him to repeat the process 
with three other clients. 

His experience in con 
vincing these a 
that a temporary log jam is 
about to be broken, led in 
turn to some further investi- 
gation the present arti- 
cle. Every account executive, 
manufacturer and publisher 
will find something here 
that is timely and which can 
be made to prove useful in 
the present situation. 




















a Scotchman’s knee. 
The advertising agent 
studies his clients’ salesmen’s re- 


told him; 
who 
months.” 


first time since November, 
consumption is now beginning to 
outstrip production in many lines. 
But retailers are creating a jam by 
holding back buying. 

A maker of specialties was an- 


noyed recently 
when one of his 
salesmen turned in 
an order from one 
big store for $25 
worth of merchan- 
dise. Almost al- 
ways the orders 
from that particu- 
lar store at this 
season have run 
from $400 to 
a The manu- 
acturer was sure 
there must have 
been a mistake. It 
happened that the 
merchandise m an- 
ager was an old 
friend of his. He 
called him on the 
telephone and said: 
“Somebody must 
have been kidding 
our man. This or- 
der is for only 

a”. “ede - OO 
joke,” his friend 


“that is the way we have 
been operating for the last few 
Any order over $25 has 





Ports, the manufacturer who digs 


im ‘arefully into his own, is discover- 


ing that consumers want to buy 
more than some stores will let 
m. 

Retail figures indicate that for 


to be O. K.’d by the head of the 
store. So the buyer had A cut his 
order to a ridiculously low figure 
in order to save trouble for himself. 

Another manufacturer discovered 
that a large proportion of his sales- 


Table of Contents on page 178 
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men’s orders, obtained from the 
people who meet the consumers 
across the counter; had been cut to 
one-quarter their original size by 
merchandise managers or owners. 

This type of buying will have to 
find a new name for itself. “Hand- 
to-mouth” is too lavish. The time 
of a $100,000 a year executive is 
being used to look over every order 
over $25. It is beef-headed - buy- 
ing—picayune purchasing. 

Such a policy holds back busi- 
ness in legitimate lines. It also 
creates ill-will for the store which 
reports to customers that it is “just 
out” of merchandise. It is not do- 
ing anybody a bit of good. 

The consumers are trying to buy 
merchandise that somebody in au- 
thority has told them they can’t 
have. There they stand at the 
counters, money in hand, trying to 
get products which the big chief 
won't let his skilled buyers buy. 

Buyers in important distributing 
outlets who know what the market 
can absorb are being tied down by 
a hot-dog stand policy promulgated 
by stiff-necked executives. Oper- 
ating on that basis is a good way 
to retard the return of better busi- 
ness for everybody. 

Retailers who set up an artificial 
jam of merchandise at the place it 
goes into the consumer’s home are 
helping saw off the limb on which 
they are sitting. 

An incident to show the other 
side of the picture. The head of a 
department in a big New York 
City store was continually being 
held down in her purchases by one 
of the heads of the store. After 
many an argument, in which she 
produced customers who wanted 
merchandise he wouldn’t let her 
buy, this one buyer was given more 
leeway. Her department in four 
weeks’ time became the one big 
bright spot in the whole store, with 
sales jumping ahead. 

Every retailer must 


remember 
that it is the function of a distribu- 


tor to distribute. If he doesn’t 
have merchandise, he can’t sell it. 

The policy of Old Mother 
Hubbard merchandising is defi- 
nitely holding back business, for 
the manufacturer is bound by what 
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the retailer will order. He holds 
back when consumer demand js 
there ready for him, which he 
would know about if retailers 
would only keep the channels of 
distribution open by ordering now 
what they need. No one blames a 
retailer for refusing to load up in 
a period of falling commodity 
prices or for failing to maintain 
cash reserves to take up offers of 
distress merchandise. 

The charge concerning inade- 
quate stocks is not applicable 
everywhere by any means. But it 
is a condition widespread enough to 
cause hesitation at a time when 
assurance is needed. 

There is one and only one good 
feature in this situation. Sooner 
than many people think, empty 
shelves and consumers who want 
merchandise will effect a demand 
at the manufacturer’s plant which 
will surprise the skeptics. 

Every shopper knows how 
low inventories are in many 
lines. The consumer is trying 
to buy, but some stores are hold- 
ing him back. Such a condi- 
tion leads surely to a scarcity of 
merchandise. 

Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, never 
noted as a Pollyanna prophet, in a 
statement released June 15, says 
that we have seen the bottom floor 
of the depression, that the upturn 
should not be far away and “the 
chief reason why we may be confi- 
dent of this is that production has 
declined far more sharply than has 
consumption, and shortages are in 
the making.” 

Car loadings, and other figures 
used by pessimists, deal with past 
history. Inquiries to manufacturers, 
consumers at counters, paint a far 
better future picture. 

In the meanwhile, the upturn can 
be hastened greatly if those retail- 
ers who: have let too much caution 
lead them to inadequacy will buy 
what they need now. Picayune 
purchasing retards business. Open 
up the channels of distribution anc 
a totally new spirit goes abroad 

The log jam at the retailers 
counter will be broken soon. The 
ones who break it now will help 
themselves as well as all business. 
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The Philosophy of a Pioneer 
Advertising Agent 


An Anecdote of George P. Rowell, Told Anonymously 


SECOND EPISODE 


HENEVER Mr. Rowell was 

in doubt or at a loss for the 
correct solution to a problem, it 
was his custom to write a note 
covering the question and to have 
everyone in the office express his 
or her opinion regarding the mat- 
ter in writing. None was ex- 
cused; each must write something 
even if it were no more than “yes” 


or “no. A re- 


newspapers or magazines should be 
used on a_ certain account and 
“why.” I wrote my answer and 
was surprised to receive the $10 
reward offered. 

It was the first time I had seen 
my name on a check and $10 was 
a lot of money. I was _ indeed 
proud. Surely it was an occasion 
for thanks, so I swaggered into 

the office of Mr. 








ward was always 
paid for the best 
answer. 

In this way Mr. 
Rowell not only 
developed interest, 
but often secured a 
valuable sug- 
gestion. Also, he 
proved to his own 
satisfaction which 


ness? 


soon, 








HAT incident 
influenced your think- 
ing for years, can you re- 
member as you look back 
to your early days in busi- 


Here is one in the Rowell 
series which taught 
not to cheer for himself too 


Rowell to let him 
know my feelings. 

I don’t think he 
liked my _ bearing. 
He listened to what 
I had to say and 
then started the 
lecture. “You got 
the $10, did you, 
Frank?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Well Shakespeare 
said, ‘Pride must 


which 


one man 











of the employees 





had ability and 
were really ambitious. 
ployees liked the idea—it 
them feel more important. 

I recall how Mr. Rowell laughed 
when a young man in the filing 
room complied with one of these 
requests by writing, “If I could 
answer such a question I would 
not be working down here at $6 per 
week.” Mr. Rowell wrote across 
the paper, “This is well written, 
I like good penmanship, come and 
see me.” Then he addressed an 
envelope, stamped it and had it 
mailed to the young man who was 
downstairs. When he saw Mr. 
Rowell the next day he was lec- 
tured for his pertness and pro- 
moted. Talent had been discovered 
and a valuable employee resulted. 

It should prove a good plan in 
any institution where men get too 
far from one another. 

One morning I received such a 
note asking whether I thought 


The em- 
made 


This is the second of a group of = J 


teen articles relating to George 
Rowell, the old-time advertising agent. 
The articles are appearing in consecutive 
issues. 


have a fall.’ Don't 
get puffed up. It may interest 
you to know that you were the 
only one to express an opinion 
—the rest all admitted they did not 
know and I’m not so sure that you 
did either. However, I appreciate 
your effort and the thought shown 
I hope you will keep on trying and 
get more awards. Always be sure 
of real merit before being elated 
at what seems success. Many re- 
wards are paid for no real accom- 
plishments.” 
It was a lesson that made me 
think before I cheered myself 
again. 


J. W. Blue Heads Citizens’ 
Whulesale Supply Company 


J. Willis Blue has been elected pres 
ident of the Citizens’ Wholesale Supply 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer 
and distributor of Golden Rule prod- 
ucts. He succeeds Mrs. Catherine Pal- 
mer Van Etten, who became president 
of the company following the death of 
her bedhent. Pg D. Palmer, founder of 
the firm. Mr. Blue has been vice-pres- 
ident of the company since its organiza- 
tion thirty-six years ago. Other officers 
elected are: I. Benton Chapman, secre 
tary, and Robert P. Thomas, treasurer. 
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Chain Department Stores Lag 
in Profit Race 


HENEVER that distribution 

octopus, the chain store, is 
discussed, the “poor independent 
retailer” receives much sympathy. 
But what of his larger brother, 
the department store? Few tears 
are wasted there. He should be 
able to take care of himself, is 
the general opinion. In size there 
is strength. 

But here is a New York broker- 
age house chanting a dirge for the 
late profits of some of our depart- 
ment stores—profits that have been 
killed by the chain store. 

“Expenses [of department stores] 
have risen in relation to sales while 
profits have declined,” declares the 
house of Dominick & Dominick in 
a recent bulletin. Almost every 
item of expense has gone up, the 
bulletin continues, and states: 

“Several factors, such as in- 
creased taxation, rising costs at- 
tendant upon luxurious service, 
etc. are responsible for these 
changes; but unquestionably the 
chief influence has been chain-store 
competition. Eight years ago, 
chain systems accounted for 4 per 
cent of the country’s retail trade. 
Today about 10,000 chains trans- 
act 16 per cent of the country’s 
retail business. 

“Chain organization 


inevitably 
affects the department store; if 
not directly, at least indirectly, by 
changing the shopping habits of 
the public and by establishing new 
principles of distribution.” 

But the department stores, as we 


all know, have not been blind. 
They have seen and studied the 
growth of the chain-store idea 
and are now attempting to adapt 
it to their own uses. They are 
fighting fire with fire. In a little 
over a year, from 1927 to 1928, 
the number of department store 
chains increased 165 per cent and 
the number of units 107 per cent. 
And this chain development has 
been continued, mostly through the 
consolidation of existing stores. 
During the last three years, Domi- 
nick & Dominick say, mergers of 


department stores have outnum- 
bered those in any other field of 
retail distribution. 

“Actually,” the bulletin continues, 
“the results so far realized under 
chain organization have not been 
altogether encouraging. 

“While independent department 
stores showed a slight increase in 
profits, the net profits of chain 
department stores fell from $27,- 
500,720 in 1927 to $26,399,076 in 
1928, a decline of 4 per cent. Fur- 
ther analysis of this comparison 
shows that the chain department 
store generally secured a larger 
gross margin of profit than did the 
individually operated stores, but 
also incurred heavier expenses, 
with the result that net profit was 
relatively lower. 


Sales Percentages 


“This may be partly explained 
by the fact that department stores 
increased their sales about 1 per 
cent in 1928, while sales of chain 
department systems decreased 2.5 
per cent. In addition to this, how- 
ever, the chain department store 
has not proportionately profited 
from the economies and advan- 
tages common to the ordinary 
chain-store system. Maintaining 
individual management involves 
maintaining the same rate of over- 
head; service is generally more 
elaborate and luxurious; and cen- 
tral locations in the metropolitan 
area involve high rentals and tax- 
ation without the advantages of 
diversified location common to the 
chain system. 

“In other words, department 
stores cannot adopt chain organi- 
zation and automatically reap the 
same immediate advantages. Never- 
theless, chain department stores, 
representing one of the latest re- 
tail developments, are still in an 
experimental stage, and conclu- 
sions as to final results should 
rightfully be withheld. Decen- 
tralization is one of the needs of 
the department store ; chain organt- 
zation is a step in this direction. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


2053 


Retail Grocers 


on the New 





Providence Journal 
Route List 


for Metropolitan Providence 


1695 independent and 358 chain store 
grocers in Metropolitan Providence 
serve a population of 448,864, or 65% 
of the entire state of Rhode Island. 


Other Significant Figures 
for Metropolitan Providence: 


$60,000,000 Food Bill 
102,014 Families 


The Providence Journal and 
The Evening Bulletin 
Total Net Paid (April, 1930) 


129,076 


Providence. Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston—New York—Chicago Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 














A Score Card for Testing Appli- 
cants for Advertising Jobs 


Another Application of the Triangle Theorem in Advertising 


By Francis Juraschek 


President, Freystadt-Juraschek, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


Aeree reading my article* on 
the rule of three method of 
evaluating publications in the May | 
issue of Printers’ INK, a young 
advertising man of sixty-odd said, 
“Frank, this triangular relation- 
ship theory you are trying to sad- 
dle on an ancient Greek philoso- 
pher is the bunk. You're just 
romancing again. You had to 
spread the glue pretty thin to make 
your argument hold together.” 

The “glue,” as he so succinctly 
‘2 omen it, could be spread thin 

ecause it had lots of stickum in 
it. Every relation in advertising 
is triangular. And for the man 
who is building an_ advertising 
agency organization, it is a fas- 
cinating thing to apply this rule of 
three to candidates for member- 
ship. 

It was impossible: for a man, 
years ago, to be a citizen, unless 
he was “free, white and twenty- 
one.” Once upon a time, a man 
freed the desirability of widows 

y the test of “fair, fat and forty.” 
Today, the debs scan the stag- 
line at the country club dance for 
the chaps who are hot-steppers, 
easy talkers and good sports. And 
it is well-knowmr that the success- 
ful automobile salesman must pos- 
sess a good “approach,” a swift 
“line” and a convincing “close.” 

Let’s get back to advertising, 
and the applicant for a job. There 
are three fundamentals to look 
for: 1. Has he imagination? 2. 
Has he personality? 3. Is he 
sound? 

If you can satisfy yourself on 
this score, he’s a bet as an adver- 
tising man, I don’t care what else 
he may be, have or do. 

It makes no difference if he is 
applying for a job as account 
executive or office boy; advertis- 


~ *Here’s Another Publication Score 
Card for Space Buyers,” May 1, 1930, 
page 72. 


ing manager or publication repre- 
sentative; production manager or 
copy hack. The fundamentals are 
the same, for they include, by im- 
plication, everything but experi- 
ence. Experience is only a factor 
which can be used as the touch- 
stone to determine these funda- 
mentals. Experience itself is not 
fundamental. (Many, and wiser, 
advertising men will differ with 
me here, but what would life be 
like without an argument?) 

Break down these fundamentals 
and see what they include: 1. Has 
he imagination? Scores of books 
on psychology have been written 
in the effort to capture in words 
the concept of imagination. No 
single definition satisfies me yet. 
Like electricity, I don’t know what 
it is, but I know what it can do. 
It can visualize a need, it can 
foresee a connection between cause 
and effect, it can link together a 
chain -of thoughts which take one 
out of the viewpoint of the mak- 
ing of a product into the view- 
point of using it; it can be many 
things to many men. 


Imagination in the Application 


If your applicant has imagina- 
tion he will be able to demonstrate 
it, first, in the way he makes his 
application to you, for he will de- 
termine what need you have for 
his services and then fit his story 
into that need; second, in the way 
he reacts to your investigation of 
his statements and builds his argu- 
ments as he goes along; third, in 
the manner in which he has 
handled various problems in for- 
mer situations; and fourth, in his 
statements of the why and where- 
fore of his ambitions. 

Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon this factor of imagination in 
advertising . for there is so lit- 
tle of it exhibited by the average 
applicant. I do not look for the 
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+. New York Times .....11,790,578 
My Chicago Tribune. .... 11,689,875 
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“ages Reflecting the importance of America’s fourth market 

cag and the thorough coverage of Detroit’s homes by The 

. mak- News, advertisers placed 11,812,906 lines of advertising 
view- in its columns during the first five months of 1930. Thus 
many The News again achieves first place, leading the ranking 

newspapers of New York and Chicago. 
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eccentric here; but I do look for 
the ability to think in terms o1 
pictures, because such thinking 
implies ideas, and ideas are the 
food on which all advertising 
feeds. It is far more profitavle 
for you to talk with a man who 
can see what he can do for you 
instead of merely what you can 
do for him. ... 

2. Has he personality? Here's 
another thing which can’t be de- 
fined but which can be recognized 
at once. It’s partly the result of 
environment, partly the result of 
education, and partly the resu:t 
of a man’s own philosophy of hive. 
It isn't entirely a matter of social 
graces, for many a charming din- 
ner partner turns out to be a wild- 
eyed maniac when the market goes 
against him. Kipling’s poem “Ii” 
tells the story. Working with a 
man day in and day out, through 
periods of sturm und drang as well 
as victory shows his true colors. 

Can he meet clients with a smile 
when they have transferred the 
juicy account to a competitor? 
Can he face his board of directors 
cheerfully .after thev have killed 
his pet ideas? Can he crash 
through two office boys, a tele- 
phone operator and four private 
secretaries, to get his man, un- 
ruffled? Never mind his Greek 
letter fraternities or his select club 
membership has he the per- 
sonality to become a co-operator 
with you and the people you do 
business with? 

3. Is he sound? And here we 
approach, probably, the solid base 
of the triangle. For a man may 
have imagination and personality 
galore, and yet be worthless to 
you because of his unsoundness. 
Once more I can’t define the qual- 
ity I seek, but only the effects of 
it. 

If an office boy is told to deliver 
a letter to an office he’s never been 
to before, and finds out before he 
starts the shortest, quickest way 
there, he’s sound. If an advertis- 
ing manager gets a brilliant idea 
and tests it on the dog before 
spending a million in print, he’s 
sound. If a copy writer digs for 
facts instead of trusting to in- 
spiration from the blue, he’s 
sound. If a representative finds 
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out how his publication will fit 
into the picture before he makes 
a cold turkey call, he’s sound. It’s 
the mental attitude that’s embodied 
in the phrase “be sure you're right, 
then go ahead.” 

How can you 
qualities in an 
greater or lesser degree they will 
show themselves in an interview, 
but, as I have said before, the an- 
alysis of a man’s experience is the 
real touch-stone. If he has imagi- 
nation, personality and soundness, 
he will have made a success of his 
previous jobs. If he has never 
worked before, he will have made 
a success of his education, whet!er 
that be little or great. 

But be careful how you pin 
your faith to any one angle of this 
fundamental triangle ... for it 
takes three angles (or three sides) 
to make the complete figure. 
Imagination without soundness 
and personality is the sign of the 
schizoid, or crossed mentality 
Personality without imagination or 
soundness is the sign of the social 
butterfly. And the chap who has 
merely soundness may make a 
beautiful statistician, bricklayer or 
traffic cop, but he certainly doesn't 
belong in advertising circles. 

Many are the men who are hired 
by an advertising agent simply be- 
cause they have an account or two 
in their pockets. If they prove to 
be successful account executives, 
it is because they have, in addition 
to their accounts, imagination, per- 
sonality and soundness. If they 
fliv, analyze their flop by this 
rule-of-three and you'll discover 
the truth of the matter. 


L. A. Weaver, Business Man- 
ager, “Home & Field” 


Laurence A. Weaver, prev ously East 
ern advertising manager of Good House- 
keeping, New York, has been appointed 
business manager of Home & Field, New 
York, according to an announcement re- 
ccived from M. A. gfeld, vice 
president. He was former! the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the Country 
Gentleman, both of Philadelphia. 


determine these 
applicant? In 


Holeproof Hosiery to 
Paul Cornell 


The Holeproof Hosiegy Company, New 


York, has appointed e Paul Cornell 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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EADERS of ‘‘Florida’s 

Foremost Newspaper”’ 
are the motive power of 
demand in this south- 
eastern sales zone. They 
make goods move! 

Seven days a week they 
make buying decisions 
throughout Florida and 
South Georgia. For there 
is a reader-interest and a 
reader- confidence in The 
Florida Times-Union un- 
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equaled 

either 

numer- 

ically or in extent here in 

the extreme southeast. 
Just as the new census 

shows Jacksonville as the 

first city of Florida, so do 

A.B.C. reports show The 

Florida Times - Union the 

first newspaper in Florida. 

List it—first—for reader- 

urge and dealer-influence. 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLI 


FLA 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago. 


. » Philadelphia . 


. » Los Angeles .. . San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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IN THE 


“ETT § 
OF CHICAGO 


. . . those thriving, self-sustaining “mar. 
kets within the Chicago market” . . . the 
leading merchants concentrate their daily 
advertising in the columns of The Daily 


News. 


. reflecting the judgment and con- 
firming the experience of the department 


stores of Chicago's loop. 


. and local advertisers as a whole. 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NE 
CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPE 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 
Home Office Joseph R. Scolaro A. D. Grant 
Daily News Plaza 3-241 General 711-712 Glenn B 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Motors Bldg. Tel. Walnut 8 
Tel. Empire 7810 
NEW YORK 


John B. Woodward, SAN FRANCISCO 
Ene. ™ 303 Crock 
er 
110 E. 42d St. ist Nat’] Bank Bldg: 
Tel. Ashland 2770 Tel. Douglas 7892 
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Nites 


dutlying Department Store 
Linage in Chicago Newspapers for 
the First Five Months of 1930 








DAILY PAPERS 





SUNDAY PAPERS* 
Sunday Tribune 


Sunday Herald-Examiner 











*This includes zoned linage which reaches only 
a fraction of the total circulation—and for 
which a fraction of the regular rate is charged. 
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RURAL SALES 
says Chis 
DRY GOODS HOUSE 


A careful check on sales records 
of the leading wholesale dry 
goods house in Oklahoma for the 


past two years shows that 80% of 
the sales are to dealers in farm- 
ing communities. 


Eight salesmen are used to call 
on the rural trade to one in the 
urban centers. 


Advertising in Oklahoma must 
follow this same plan... and 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man is the only method of thor- tl 
oughly covering the rural 73.4% Com; 


of the state. _ 
192,892 A. B. C. CIRCULATION verti 
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This Is What We Think 
of Advertising! 


Brief Statements Concerning Advertising’s Value by Business Leaders 


Editor of Parnters’ Inx: 

Suppose you were suddenly called 
upon to defend the value of adver- 
tising at a directors’ meeting, where 
the advertisnmg appropriation was 
on trial. What could you say in 
defense of advertising and news- 
paper advertising on a food prod- 
uct in particular? 

Hundreds of advertising appro- 
priations have very likely on fac- 
ing trial during the last several 
months. 

On first thought, our 
might seem a bit silly. 
value of advertising? Why—evi- 
dence is all about us, everywhere. 
We know it pays to advertise, but 
when it comes down to figures, tan- 
gible evidence, explicit cxamples 
and concrete facts, we must con- 
fess that they are hard to obtain. 

We are not in search of a long 
list of references, but we are rather 
in search of a series of condensed 
paragraphs, each one of which con- 
tains a powerful thought, crystal 
clear, which makes the value of ad- 
vertising seem plainly evident. 

We recall that you have had 
various leaders in business render 
their comments in condensed form 
on certain important subjects. This 
is similar to the treatment we have 
in mind for this question. 

We had thought some of writing 
to prominent advertising agencies 
and prominent national advertisers, 
asking this simple question—What 
is the most powerful example, argu- 
ment or reason, which makes the 
value of well considered advertis- 
ing seem unquestionable? 

| hope I have made myself clear. 
Any help you might give us on the 
above subject will be indeed appre- 
ciated. 


question 
Prove the 


D. TEW, president of 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 


AMES 


wrote an article for 
Ink which was  pub- 
lished in the March 14, 1929, 
issue. It was entitled, “Does Ad- 
vertising Need a Continual De- 
fense?” In this article Mr: Tew 
pointed out that advertising, in all 
its many phases, has about reached 
the point where it is accepted with 
as little mental reservation as any 
other department in the business 
world. 

“I do not defend our advertis- 
ing,” said Mr. Tew. “I do not be- 
lieve that it is necessary and have 
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not found it necessary. Defense 
implies apology. Surely, advertis- 
ing has attained the dignity of a 
position in which we need not be 
apologetic toward it.” 

If all business executives could 
see advertising in the light that Mr. 
Tew views it, it would be unneces- 
sary to defend it as an economic 
force. However, there are still a 
number of hard-headed men sitting 
at board tables auestioning the 
value of advertising. Before ap- 
proving an appropriation they want 
facts and figures showing exactly 
what advertising has accomplished. 

The pages of the Printers’ INK 
Publications are filled with ex- 
amples of what advertising does. 
We have gone through our files 
for the last few years and have 
selected some statements made by 
prominent advertisers about adver- 
tising. These statements won't in- 
terest men of Mr. Tew’s type. But 
they can be used on just such occa- 
sions as the one outlined by our 
reader in his letter —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

* * * 
Cotsy M. CHeEster, Jr. 
President 
General Foods Corp. 

The greatest factor in building 
good-will is constructive, truthful 
advertising. 

Ninety-five per cent of our busi- 
ness is due to advertising—to the 
effect of our advertising today and 
to the cumulative effect of the ad- 
vertising of our companies over 
periods of years. 

ae oe 
Joun N. Wittys 
Former President 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 

There are some manufacturers 
who insist tnat advertising is an 
economic waste, or at least that it 
is an expense that has to be added 
to the selling cost! Without ad- 
vertising, the automobile in_ its 
present form, to say nothing of the 
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vast business itself, could not have 
been. 

I can hardly conceive of any 
manufacturing business rising to 
the full limit of its opportunity 
without advertising. It is my hon- 
est belief that advertising must be 
counted upon to do considerably 


more than half of the actual selling. 
os * 


. 
C. W. Nasu 
President 
Nash Motors Company 
Advertising does not sell, it opens 

the way for the sale, and as such 
is an essential part of the selling 
machine. I have never yet en- 
countered anybody, however, who 
could prove to me in mathematical 
terms just what advertising has 
done or could do. While an un- 
questioned force, it is an intangible 
force. Give it a sufficient place in 
the merchandising picture and it 
will perform; try to measure its 
performances and you become in- 
volved in a mass of more or less 
meaningless figures that inevitably 
detract from the real work that it 
can do. 

* * * 

GENERAL W. W. ATTERBURY 
President 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

We have looked upon our adver- 
tising appropriation as an invest- 
ment and we are so well satisfied 
with its returns that I regard it as 
a continuing part of our policy. 

* * * 
Rocer W. Basson 

Advertising is to trade what 
ambition, initiative and enterprise 
are to a human being. It is what 
speeds up business. Every live 
and growing concern advertises in 
some way or another. To stop 
advertising would be to stop grow- 
ing. For every dollar of gross in- 
come, a certain percentage should 
be spent for advertising. This 
percentage varies according to the 


industry. 4 
* 


Hersert F. JoHNSON 
President 
S. C. Johnson & Son 
In my estimation a great busi- 
ness is morally obligated to keep 
its people steadily at work. It can- 
not do this desirable thing unless 
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it can keep its sales on a reason- 
ably even basis. The reason sales 
are not kept that way more than 
they are is that advertising too 
often follows the line of least re- 
sistance. If it were applied stead- 
ily on a prescribed pattern, over a 
sufficiently long period, and if 
special sales effort were used to 
overcome inertia at certain seasons, 
the situation would be vastly im- 
proved. Selling would be less 
jerky, production naturally would 
proceed in the same way, and more 
men would have jobs all the year. 

*> * * 

James D. Tew 
President 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 

Company 

Advertising has built for itself 
such a prominent wing in the in- 
dustrial and commercial structure 
that any institution without it looks 
incomplete. Let an industry that 
has advertised extensively reduce 
its advertising or cease to adver- 
tise and its volume starts on the 
down grade. It has been said that 
the buying public becomes sus- 
picious when a commercial institu- 
tion that has been prominent in 
advertising ceases to keep the pub- 
lic informed of the quality of its 
goods. This may or may not be 
true, but there is no disputing the 
fact that more than one business 
has found that it cannot abandon 
advertising and survive. 

We know, here at Goodrich, that 
advertising has been one of the 
strongest of all influences in build- 
ing our institution to its present 
proportion. We have increased our 
advertising as we increase our vol- 
ume; advertising being a means 
and not the end. We have reached 
the point where we accept the ad- 
vertising budget in the same mat- 
ter-of-factness that we accept other 
budgets and I believe that the time 
is not far distant when the in- 
feriority complex of advertising 
defense will have disappeared 
entirely from industry and com- 


merce. 
* * *& 


Z. G. StmMons 
President 
The Simmons Company 
It takes faith to advertise. It 
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takes faith in public responsiveness 
to sell merchandise for less than 
some people would be willing to 
pay for it. Yet there is no surer 


short-cut to prosperity than grad- 
ing up the product constantly, pric- 
ing it so that it can reach its widest 
market and advertising it so that 
it may make contact with every 
individual in that market. 

*> * * 


The late William Hamlin Childs, 
creator of Bon Ami, Barrett Roof- 
ing and Tarvia, said: “Take a five- 
year look before you leap. The 
first two years are years of prepa- 
ration and investment. The third 
and fourth years may show some 
slight increment and impetus, but 
it is often not until the end of the 
fifth year that the maker of a good 
product begins to feel the full re- 
sults of his patience and persistence 
in advertising.” 

. + 
. WATSON 

President and General Manager 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

It is my belief that both adver- 
tising which makes our people want 
better things, and improved ma- 
chinery, which turns out these com- 
modities for their eventual use at 
a lower cost, have been powerful 
factors in building up our present 
prosperity. 

Advertising has increased the 
desire for better living conditions 
and even luxuries among the 
masses; modern machinery has in- 
creased the individual’s productive- 
ness and enables him to obtain the 
things which advertising tells him 
he deserves. This translation of 
mere desire into effective demand 
is what keeps the factory wheels 
ceaselessly turning. . 

” * 


THOMAS 


Dr. J. T. DorRANCE 
President 
Campbell Soup Company 
Advertising has assisted us to 
stabilize our business, to guarantee 
the consumer a product of uni- 
formly superlative quality at a low 
price, to make sure that whatever 
profit is made on our raw mate- 
rials before they reach us is made 
by the farmer and not by the mid- 
dle man, and to keep our manufac- 
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turing organization employed at 
steady wages throughout the year, 
so far as that is possible in a busi- 
ness like ours where so much of 
our raw material is grown during 
the summer season. 


a 2 
The late Robert Lynn Cox, who 
was vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, said: 
While we have never tried to 
segregate the various kinds of ad- 
vertising done by our company and 
furnish a ledger balance for each 
of them, I believe I can furnish a 
real answer on all of them com- 
bined. During the course of our 
advertising, tens of thousands of 
letters of thanks have come to this 
company from writers who have 
sought our help and advice. They 
have come from people who were 
in great need of the very things 
which we offered. The help which 
they were badly in need of could 
not have been obtained had not our 
company advertised its facilities, 
its knowledge and its service. Any 
man who finished reading a few 
hundred of this type of letters 
would surely feel that our adver- 
tising had paid and paid well. 


Buick Motor Company 

Advertising has created a condi- 
tion of public good-will which the 
automobile manufacturer may now 
call upon to serve him in many 
ways. Take, for example, the ex- 
perience of our own company. 
Through many years of consistent 
advertising we have built up in the 
public mind belief in, respect for, 
and acceptance of, the Buick car. 
We also have gained confidence in 
the Buick Motor Company as an 
institution. When we make a cer- 
tain claim in behalf of any of our 
merchandise, therefore, the cumu- 
lative effect of this advertising 
structure we have been building 
causes the truth of that statement 
to be recognized quickly and with- 
out question. ‘ 

Otro Y. SCHNERING 
President 
The Curtiss Candy Company 
Advertising, as I see it, is the 










































most economical method of getting 
the acceptance that makes a prod- 
uct easy to sell. There is no good 
reason why we cannot double our 
volume, if we let advertising set 
the pace and strengthen our or- 
ganization to maintain it. 
. 
A. H, LANDWEHR 
President 
Holland Furnace Company 
In 1920, we discovered advertis- 
ing. We had used it prior to that 
time in a somewhat haphazard, hit 
or miss way. In 1920 we learned 
it was a real economic force that 
needed to be applied consistently 
and increased in amount as fast as 
we were able to capitalize on its 
results. That year of depression, 
1921, was our first experience with 
advertising in more than a small 
way. Our sales increased 25 per 
cent. The next year they jumped 
150 per cent. In the seven years 
since 1920 we have sold over $80,- 
000,000 worth of furnaces, as com- 
pared with $12,000,000 during our 
first thirteen years in business. No 
one in our organization thinks 
advertising is primarily responsible 
for these pyramiding sales, but we 
feel quite certain that without ad- 
vertising they would have been im- 
possible of attainment. 
* * * 
Frep G. GRUEN 
President 
The Gruen Watchmakers Guild 
Our business was founded by 
my father in 1874 and we have 
been manufacturing watches con- 
tinuously ever since. Unfortu- 
nately, he had to pass from us just 
about the time we had decided to 
advertise. Since then, after an 
advertising agent sold us on a five- 
year campaign, we have had our 
greatest growth. We have been 
continuous advertisers ever since, 
increasing our appropriation year 
after year according to the growth 
of our business volume. 
_..  ; a 
F. O. Mosurc 
President 
The Rex Company (Fly-Tox) 
Advertising built the Fly-Tox 
business. © Advertising built the 
business of all insecticide manufac- 
turers—for those who advertised 
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and those who did not. Without 
the advertising done by Fly-Tox 
and its principal competitors the 
small fry wouldn't have gone into 
the insecticide business or stayed 
in the business, at least. It would 
have been too costly. They couldn't 
have sold their product to retailers, 
The retailer couldn’t have given it 
away to the public. 
a yy 
Wittram Cooper Procter 
President 
Procter & Gamble 
Advertising in some form has 
been employed by the Procter & 
Gamble Company for over fifty 
years and has been a most impor- 
tant factor in its upbuilding of one 
of America’s large industries. 
* * * 
RAYMOND A. Rep 
President 
Reid-Way Company 
Advertising is what is bringing 
in the money. It is not costing us 
anything—because, without it, we 
would have no money to spend 
. * * 


JoHN CHESHIRE 
Managing Director 
Lever Bros., Ltd. 

Now I hold strongly that the 
best investment for surplus profits 
is to spend them on judicious ad- 
vertising, wisely and _ carefully 
planned, and executed with origi- 
nality and forcefulness. These 
same surplus profits invested wisely 
in advertising then become a real 
“gilt edge” security, and a solid 
reserve of strength to meet days 
of difficulty, and to overcome 
quietly but irresistibly and surely 
the most frenzied of competi- 
tion, and the business thus pro- 
vided with reserve strength stands 
four-square to meet and overcome 


every attack. 
* * * 


H. N. McMENIMEN 
General Manager 
M. & T. Division, The S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Co. 
We have a sixty-year-old article. 
Recently we forced ourselves to 
forget its age and did the fol- 
lowing things: Redesigned the 


package, made a larger size at a re- 
duced price to the consumer, stand- 
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After three o'clock more than 318,000 copies 
of the New York Evening Journal are sold 
+++ more than the total alf-day circulation 
of any other New York evening newspaper. 


» »” 


NEW YORK CITY, International Magazine 
ROCHESTER, Temple Build 
PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
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A\trer three o'clock, when New 
Yorkers begin to go home—the 
New York Evening Journal dis- 
tributes over 318,000 copies... 
more than the total all-day net 
paid circulation of any other 
@ @ New York evening newspaper! 


*¢ 12 o'clock noon, the New York Evening 
mal distributes 799% more copies than the 
nearest evening newspaper and more 
double that of the third newspaper! 


d these facts: The Evening Journal has the 
Micest city home-going circulation of any 
ndard New York newspaper— morning, 
ing or Sunday, and more suburban home- 

d circulation than all the other New York 
dard size evening newspapers combined. 


"leading hotel” and “exclusive club” 
wlation. It sounds great. But the real busi- 
and greatest response from advertisirg 
ss from the family in the home. Every ad- 
iser in New York should keep these perti- 
facts prominently in mind. 


ORVENING JOURNAL 


MAIN OFMAST 40th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


TED NATIO HE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
| Magazine GO, Hearst Building... DETROIT, General Motors Building 


pmple Buildi BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square 
iphia Trust B@PFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third Street, San Francisee 
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ardized our discounts to retailers 
and jobbers upon a new basis which 
permits them both to make a satis- 
factory profit, launched a cam- 
paign of national advertising to the 
consumer characterized by single 
column space and under statement 
in a highly competitive field, and, 
within a short space of five months, 
increased our distribution among 
jobbers from 40 to 99 per cent. 
* * * 


Gerarp B, LAMBERT 
President 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 

The prime reason why we have 
had such marked success with our 
use of advertising lies in the fact 
that we have been able to admin- 
ister our advertising money in such 
a way that for every increase in 
advertising we have been able to 
obtain a commensurate increase in 
net profits. 

* * 

Dr. R. F. Forhan, President of 
Forhan & Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of dentifrices, 
states in a financial advertisement 


published in connection with a new 
issue of stock that the rapid growth 
of the company has proved the 
effectiveness of its advertising pol- 
icy. The company’s business has 


quadrupled within the last five 
years, during which time, more 
than $5,000,000 has been invested 
in advertising. 
2 ‘ee 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR. 

If I would reduce my advertising 
my sales volume would fall behind. 
If I stopped advertising my busi- 
ness also would stop in time. 

There is just one thing I insist 
upon and that is that I, and I alone, 
be the Czar of my company’s ad- 
vertising. Everything relating to 
it must pass over my desk. Ad- 
vertising should be the work of 
one man in the business because a 
diversity of ideas will inevitably 
spoil it. If I had to sell a board 
of directors and some other people 

advertising ideas before I 
put them into execution 
there would have to be compro- 
mises and changes, and this would 
be the exact opposite of resultful. 
I don’t care much what the people 
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around here do in other depart- 
ments just as long as they do not 
attempt to run the advertising end. 
Advertising is my job because it is 
far and away the biggest and most 
important thing about this business. 
oe eo 
F. L. Maytac 
Founder of The Maytag Company 

Having worked with and with- 
out advertising and having done 
considerable volume in each case, 
I would like to conclude with a 
few observations drawn from a 
long first-hand experience. 

First, I am entirely convinced 
that advertising does not raise the 
total cost of selling. In the case 
of our company, advertising helps 
our men make more sales by al- 
lowing them to make more calls. 

However, the chief effect of ad- 
vertising on total sales cost, as I 
see it, is that properly directed ad- 
vertising permits of a better ad- 
justment of the component parts 
that make up the total sales ex- 
pense. In our own case, disre- 
garding production savings which 
have been passed on to the dealer 
in better list prices, we have al- 
ways maintained practically the 
same retail price on each washer. 
But where the salesman at a stated 
overhead used to sell six machines 
in a period without advertising, now 
he sells ten at the same over- 
head in the same time as a result 
of advertising, but—he also gets 
four more commissions. 

What it all comes down to in 
my mind is this: Advertising makes 
more sales by making selling easier 
for salesmen. It also allows the 
manufacturer who uses his adver- 
tising properly to reapportion sales 
expense and either take from the 
retail price, as some companies do, 
or while maintaining the same re- 
tail price, as my company does, 
to allow greater commission to the 
men who are so primarily respon- 
sible for the successful distribution 
of the company’s product. Per- 
sonally, I lean to the idea of pass- 
ing on these advertising benefits to 
the men who work for me. 


Guy P. Clark, editor and publisher 
of the Clarksdale, Miss., Register, died 
on June 14, on board the S. S. Amapapa, 
off Porto Carezas, Nicaragua. 





Preparing the Way for an Improved 
Product 


How Society Maid Hosiery Mills Studied Conditions in Advance of 
Marketing a New Kind of Hosiery 


By Charles G. Muller 


HEN a manufacturer brings other qualified people. On th. 
out an improved product, his basis of unanimity of satisfaction 
method of marketing—and helping expressed in the improved stock- 
dealers to market—it so that the ing, we went ahead. 
new item will not too abruptly af- “The first problem was how to 
fect old-style merchandise is worth protect our dealers from loss o 
studying. Many factors govern merchandise. Past experience in 
the distribution and often a com- putting the Hosiery Distributors 
plete change from an original pro- Institute hall-mark on our quality 
gram must be made because of a merchandise gave us the answer to 
variable factor. this—to tell the trade by mail and 
The introduction of full-fash- business-paper advertising, what we 
ioned silk hosiery without visible planned to do—far enough in aé- 
fashion marks or narrowing points vance to allow dealers to clear their 
is an interesting case in point. stocks of old merchandise and make 
Here the manufacturer, having way for new. 
laid careful plans, was forced to “The second problem was how to 
halve his introductory time and to preserve the new product’s prestige 
speed production to meet changed as something unusual at the same 
conditions which came up utterly time that we allowed it to develop 
without warning. into what we expected to be a sta- 
According to M. L. Cohn, presi- ple. This we answered by keep- 
dent of Society Maid Hosiery ing the new process exclusively in 
Mills, Inc., the perfection of a new high-grade merchandise, applying 
method of manufacture—by which the invisible fashion marks method 
full-fashioned silk stockings for only to finer quality hosiery. This 
women could be made without the we planned to do for a year, later 
drawback of the stitches which adjusting the process to merchan- 
shaped the hose but which left  dise one step lower, thus allowing 
their mark—had provided the basis the merchant gradually to dis- 
for a merchandising campaign place old-type merchandise with 
which the company planned to new. 
begin in July of this year. ; “This solution of the second 
“Having obtained a patent on problem also was the answer to 
the new manufacturing process,” how to help the dealer present to 
says Mr. Cohn, “we took plenty of his customers a product better than 
time to study the merchandising the one he previously had had. 
conditions we would have to meet. “By gradually letting new type 
The new stocking, we believed, merchandise take hold, we as man- 
would prove popular with trade ufacturer and he as retailer would 
and with consumers because what build up good-will for the mer- 
hitherto was the one imperfection chandise without arousing any at- 
in full-fashioned hosiery had been tagonism whatever. Instead of 
obviated. This improvement hid either of us declaring that hos- 
in the seam of stockings the ery with narrowing points wa 
stitches or narrowing points which ugly, we would merely present the 
shaped silk hosiery. fact that our new stockings wert 
“To test the selling appeal of unusually good looking. By this 
this improvement, we took the plan, the dealer would be able t 
stockings to various high-grade re- carry both types of hose—for we 
tailers, asking their opinion, in intended to go ahead manufactur 
addition to getting the opinion of ing both types in various grades 
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- e « e« Who knows 
what Chicago wants, 
if not Chieago? 


In June of 1921 Chicago placed the Chicago Evening 
American first in its field in circulation and has 


kept it there ever since. For over four years it has 
made its preference emphatic by buying over 
100,000 more Chicago Evening Americans than any 
other Chicago evening papers. 


In the first five months of 1930 Chicago bought a 
aily average of 567,030 Chicago Evening Amer- 
icans and 448,460 copies of its second evening 


hoice. 


No one knows what Chicago wants better than 

hicago—do in Chicago what Chicagoans do— 
place the Chicago Evening American where it 
belongs in your advertising plans. 


MERICAN 


good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of cir- 
ulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 
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While selling the old type in lower 
grades, he would be able to pre- 
sent the improved product without 
jeopardizing any of his lines al- 
ready in stock.” 

Plenty of time was taken on 
these several problems. Even com- 
pany salesmen were not told about 
plans for the improved product, 
nor were they given any informa- 
tion about the new merchandise. 
Then on January 1, the company’s 
twenty-five salesmen were called 
in and the improved hosiery, with 
merchandising plans as well, was 
laid before them. The company 
proposed, the men were told, to ac- 
cumulate thousands of dozens be- 
fore July 1, when advertising and 
distribution would begin. 

Then an unexpected development 
took place—throwing carefully laid 
plans into the discard. “For there 
appeared in a metropolitan paper 
in January,” says Mr. Cohn, “an 
advertisement of a leading retail 
department store announcing full- 
fashioned hosiery without fash- 
ioning marks. This, besides giv- 
ing us a great surprise, caused 
tremendous trade interest. Retail- 
ers to whom we had shown our 
new stockings immediately de- 
manded to know why we had re- 
leased the hosiery to that one store 
in advance of promised general re- 
lease date. 

“In a few days we were able to 
carry a two-thirds page business- 
paper explanation of the facts, 
along with the candid admission by 
the store involved of infringement 
on our patent. This was contained 
in a letter reproduced in the ad- 
yertisement. The sum total, when 
the furor had subsided somewhat, 
was that the trade knew all about 
the new merchandise, was anxious 
to sell it, and we had to do some- 
thing to take care of the situation. 

“Though the difficulties were 
considerable, we changed all pro- 
duction plans. Our merchandising 
could not wait until the July 
date with trade interest so great, 
and therefore distribution had to 
begin at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. March 1 delivery was an- 
nounced, and trade advertising 
backed our salesmen’s personal 
calls for initial orders.” 

Advertising under the circum- 
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stances took care of itself. Instead 
of looking around for a novel pre- 
sentation of the improved stock. 
ings, the company had only to tell 
the facts in the case to have the 
most effective possible presenta- 
tion. This plan of giving plain 
facts was carried out in full pages 
in trade publications until April. 

Meanwhile all advertising and 
merchandising plans were shifted 
ahead. Cuts were prepared for the 
retailer to use in tying-in with his 
local displays. Counter and win- 
dow displays to show the fabric 
and features of the new stocking 
went out with initial distribution. 
And direct mail, consisting of in- 
serts of trade publication adver- 
tising, went out to a large list of 
retailers. 

“Believing that the success of 
a product,” says Mr. Cohn, “so 
often depends upon the widest pos- 
sible use as well as the greatest 
possible advertising and promotion, 
we are licensing legitimate manu- 
facturers of quality hosiery under 
our patent. Instead of retaining the 
new idea exclusively for our own 
branded stockings, we are, we feel 
greatly expanding the market by 
putting it into the hands of other 
manufacturers of prominence who 
can join us in putting the new 
process effectively before trade and 
consumer. As we are limiting the 
use of the process by these others 
as well as by ourselves to hosiery 
wholesaling at $15 a dozen and 
above, we are sustaining the qual- 
ity market according to our origi- 
nal plan of helping dealers gradu- 
ally to educate their consumers. 

With other manufacturers work- 
ing along with us to introduce the 
new stockings, we expect to have 
distribution widespread enough so 
that we can start our consumer ad- 
vertising in July. At this time, we 
believe, our product will be so 
thoroughly in the hands of retail- 
ers that we can profitably take our 
message directly to women. 

“And although we were unex- 
pectedly forced into advancing our 
introduction, we feel that the basic 
plans for the introduction and fol- 
low-up of the new product were 
so fundamentally sound that theit 
premature release did not seriously 
affect them.” 
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MULTIPLY 


covered thoroughly 
and alone by these 


two newspapers .. 
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Eighty Oklahoma 

City wholesalers 

travel 779 sales- 

men who cover 
isin the state of Okia- 

homa, the Texas 
Panhandle and part of New Mexico, selling 
$418,000,000 in merchandise (1929). Their 
territory includes the 68-mile Oklahoma City 
Market, with its 11,006 retail outlets; an 
area with 78 towns of 1,000 population and 
over, and where there are 80 Oklahomans 
and Times for every 100 families. 


All transcontinental 
railroads entering the state converge at 


Oklahoma City. 59 freight truck lines oper- 
ate out of the city on regular schedule, 
reaching 312 towns in the state by direct 
connection. 


Quick distribution 
and profitable sales are easy in this area if 
you work out from Oklahoma City with a 
schedule in the Oklahoman and Times. 
This low-cost buy gives you about 
26,000 more circulation in the Oklahoma 
City Market than all other 18 dailies 
published in the same area 
combined! These facts 
are worth close study. 


THE aa Spee 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


«~.THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN.. 
Ef hotz Speetal Advertising Agency Abert Chuago Deernt Adlanta Karisas (ly Dallas Sar Frarcade? 
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THE 
WORKCLOTHES MARKET 
WoRTH 
WORKING 


HE Northwest has 343,738 farms, 
furnishing employment for over half 

a million men. Not a white collar job 
in the entire agricultural industry. 
They must have work clothes. 

Four million garments— work shirts 
and overalls—is a conservative estimate. 
Work shoes are another big item in the 
farm market. Ejighty-eight and seven- 
tenths per cent of the farmers in the 
Northwest buy staple merchandise like 
work clothes and work shoes in towns of 
2,500 or less. There are no large towns. ory 

More than one-half of the entire pop- sim’s. sp 
ulation in the Northwest lives on farms, ight of 
and dealers in all towns outside of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, and the Iron 
Range depend largely upon farm trade. 

THE FARMER, read in more than 
275,000 northwestern farm homes every 
Friday, is the primary medium in this 
predominantly rural section. 


nendation 
ices and 
reat dang 
ith an of 


Saint Paul, Minn. — Telephone Cedar 4141 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Telephone Main 6700 


New York Office Chicago Office 
aaph pues, .. Seren 

250 Park Avenue Daily News Building 
Telephone: Eldorado 2044 Telephone: Centra; 3407 





The Advertising Agency Treasurer 


Suggestions on Avoiding the Griefs of Dunning and Being Dunned 


By Aesop Glim 


N the Financial Department— 
just as in every other depart- 
nent of the advertising agency— 
here are a few fundamentals of 
uccessful operation which need to 
e. first, known; then, constantly 
eviewed. They are entirely ele- 
mentary, frequently trivial, always 
ndispensable—to happy relation- 
iips with clients, as well as with 
wblishers and all others from 
vyhom an agency makes its pur- 
hases. 
[ do not propose to present here 
py exposition of advertising 
bgency accounting, nor any great 
bmount of detail as to financial 
nethods and management. (An 
hdmirable and detailed discussion 
f all these subjects is available to 
u in “The Advertising Agency,” 
y Keeler and Haase—published 
Harper and Brothers.) But 
undamentals—basic principles as 
gainst techniques—are old Aesop 
ilim’s specialty. Here goes for 
ight of them. 
* + . 
1. No account executive wants 
lo be involved in discussions with 
client over bills. Yet, if it’s 
othing more than a misunder- 
tanding due to a lapse of memory, 
iscussions over bills are going to 
rise from time to time, in the 
st-regulated circles. And if such 
iscussions get intermingled with 
e agency’s service and recom- 
wendations to the client, the ser- 
ices and recommendations are in 
reat danger of not being received 
ith an open mind. 
The solution is to have the 
vency’s Treasurer be the one to 
resent the Letter of Terms (or 
mtract) at the time a new ac- 
unt is acquired. The account 
ecutive may have helped to get 
¢ new business. He is in the 
cture—in the client’s mind—as 
¢ of the service staff to whom 
e client will look for help and 
lvice on his advertising and mer- 
andising problems. Let him hold 
at position in the client’s mind. 
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And let it be the agency’s Trea- 
surer who presents the agency's 
Letter of Terms to the client for 
signature. Let it be the Treasurer 
who explains the details and who, 
face to face with the client’s ad- 
vertising director and treasurer, 
establishes with them the basis of 
costs on which the agency’s ser- 
vice will be rendered. He should 
make certain that in that initial 
interview an absolutely clear un- 
derstanding is established regard- 
ing all the terms of charges and 
the methods of billing and the time 
for collections and the desirability 
for all concerned that the client 
plan to take advantage of all cash 
discounts. 

From that moment on, the client 
should think of the agency’s ser- 
vice in terms of the account exec- 
utive—and when it’s a question of 
bills, of the Treasurer. By this 
method the Treasurer can know 
how to deal first hand with. each 
client. And the account executive 
can keep his discussions with the 
client constructive, rather than de- 
fensive. 


Every Job Should Be an 
Authorized Job 


2. Once the proper start has 
been made, as thus outlined, this 
division of labor must be assured 
and maintained. And to this end 
it is vital—and the Treasurer’s 
duty—to see that every job of 
work done for a client is an au- 
thorised job; that every job gets 
ordered in writing; and that the 
written order explains itself com- 
pletely to every department con- 
cerned ; including the billing clerks 
and thereby — ultimately —to the 
Treasurer himself. How this is 
achieved depends upon whatever 
system of office memoranda and 
production orders the Treasurer 
may install, That is secondary to 
the fact that the system, once in- 
stalled and rigidly observed, en- 
ables the account executive to for- 
get each job as soon as it has been 
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completed and received the client’s 
approval—while the Treasurer is 
fully equipped to pick it up and 
get it paid for by the client. The 
order tells him what was ordered, 
what was delivered, and he knows 
how to explain it to the client in 
accordance with the basis of un- 
derstanding originally established 
between them. 

3. Credits represent, of course, 
one of the Treasurer’s first, fore- 
most and most constant respon- 
sibilities. There are two or three 
phases of the credit question 
which are sometimes overlooked. 
A firm’s ability-to-pay can often 
be determined with fair accuracy, 
in advance. Much evidence can be 
provided by the client or secured 
through the agency’s own bank or 
through other sources. But it is 
not enough to see the client’s bal- 
ance-sheet once and then give the 
matter no more thought. Thirty 
days later the picture might be 
greatly altered. As often as pos- 
sible, the Treasurer should check 
up on the client’s ability-to-pay. 
Eventually an average establishes 
itself and the Treasurer comes to 
have a really accurate picture of 
the ability-to-pay. 

The Attitude-T oward-Paying 


But there is still another factor. 
No matter how good the ability- 
to-pay, the attitude-toward-paying 
is going to constitute the final ele- 
ment which will determine the 
duration of satisfactory and profit- 
able relations between the client 
and the agency. By _attitude- 
toward-paying, I mean the client’s 
willingness to pay in full, as and 
when due, within the expected 
period for payment and taking ad- 
vantage of every cash discount. 
Regardless of a client’s resources, 
if he does not live up to such 
practices his credit cannot be con- 
sidered satisfactory. At the best 
he will be a luxury and few agen- 
cies can truly afford luxuries of 
that type. Frozen assets—in terms 
of overdue accounts receivable— 
may ultimately ruin the agency’s 
own credit standing. The Trea- 
surer should make every effort to 
understand, either in advance or 
as soon as possible, the client’s at- 
titude-toward-paying. 
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4. The Treasurer .must under. 
stand—and probably dictate—the 
methods and terms by which mem- 
bers of the agency’s staff (pri- 
marily the media, art and mechan. 
ical departments) are to order 
space, services or material from 
outside individuals or organiza- 
tions. He must establish a system 
of orders and contracts which will 
insure that every such outside or- 
der shall conform to some inside 
order which has been duly author- 
ized; that it is for the best in- 
terests of the client concerned: 
and lastly, that the person or or- 
ganization to whom the order is 
issued will not expect payment be- 
for he, the Treasurer, has had 
reasonable time to collect the 
money from the client. 

5. The Checking Department 
should operate primarily in the 
spirit of looking out for the client's 
best interests. The Treasurer 
should see that this happens. When 
the Checking Department operates 
on the principle of safeguarding 
the client’s money—of seeing that 
the client is finally billed for ex- 
actly what he receives and no 
more—the agency’s own most 
selfish interests will be fully pro- 
tected to the last penny. 

6. In rendering the agency's bills 
to the client, the Treasurer should 
make sure of two things. First, 
that all bills are rendered far 
enough ahead so that the money 
will be collected in time to enable 
the agency to pay publishers and 
suppliers as their bills fall due. 
Theoretically, an agency should be 
able to operate without capital— 
once the volume of business done 
is producing sufficient profits to 
balance the overhead. This is cer- 
tainly the goal to be endlessly 
striven for. The Treasurer may 
be helped in working toward this 
goal, if he will remember (and 
make the client remember) that hq 
is an agent—the client’s agent im 
every purchase he has made. 

Second, the Treasurer 
make sure that every bill rendere 
toa client, whether for space, ser 
vices or materials, bears a poten 
tial cash discount. There are twi 
good reasons for this. The cliet 
has an added incentive to pa) 
within the specified time 
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and the Treasurer has an added 
check on the client’s credit situa- 
tion, through watching to see how 
regularly the client takes advan- 
tage of the cash discounts. 

7. The Treasurer’s accounting 
systems—the records he keeps— 
will depend largely upon the type 
of man he is and the amount of 
accounting experience he has had. 
Broadly speaking, and with ob- 
servation of such principles as this 
article may indicate, advertising 
agency accounting does not differ 
radically from the accbunting for 
any other service organization. In 
a small agency, it may not be nec- 
essary to have a full-time book- 
keeper or accountant. A firm of 
certified public accountants can be 
retained to set up the books and 
to post and audit them at fixed 
intervals. Between times, the Trea- 
surer and one stenographer with 
a little bookkeeping experience 
can keep adequate records and 
make up the bills—in accordance 
with whatever system the accoun- 
tants may have established. As the 
firm grows and the work in the 
Treasurer's department becomes 
more detailed, an increasing amount 
of bookkeeping and accounting will 
need to be done in the department 
—until finally, the public accoun- 
tants are retained only for the nec- 
essary periodic auditings. 

The only principles I would em- 
phasize with regard to the keeping 
of records in the Treasurer’s de- 
partment have to do with the value 
of a daily report to the president 
on the agency’s financial situation, 
and the value of looking ahead 
from time to time. In other words, 
it’s more than a matter of keeping 
track of what has happened. It’s 
important to know the past, to 
keep track of the present and to 
make intelligent estimates of the 
more or less immediate future. By 
the combination of these three, the 
ship goes somewhere by intention, 
instead of by accident. 

8. My final point has to do with 
the investment of the agency’s in- 
active funds—if any. In a word, 
make idle money earn some inter- 
est; keep it readily available ; don’t 
try to make it earn big money. 

To put it another way, inactive 
funds can and should earn some 
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interest—interest from the bank 
on current deposits or savings or 
dividends from Liberty Bonds, etc 
Inactive funds should only be in- 
vested where they can be quickly 
realized—if, for example, a client 
doesn’t take a cash discount, but 
you want or have to. Inactive 
funds should not be deeply in- 
vested or used to play the market 
—where they may not be readil; 
available. 

An advertising agency is a ser- 
vice organization and should make 
its real profits on service and or 
nothing else. 


x 1 , 

Greensboro, N. C., “Daily 

Ty ’” bd ” 
News” Buys “Daily Record 

The Greensboro, N. C., Da New 
and the Greensboro Daily Record, hav 
been merged into one business organiza 
tion and will both be published from th 
Daily News plant with the present bus 
ness and editorial management of th 
Daily News in charge. The merger fol 
lows the sale of the Record by S. Emory 
Thomason and John Stewart Bryan t 
Julian Price, who in turn worked out 
merger agreement with E. B. Jeffress 
A. L, Stockton and other owners of the 
Daily News. 

The Daily News will continue t 
published as a morning newspaper ar 
the Daily Recerd as an afternoon pape 
with separate editorial and news staffs 
although the business departments 
the papers will be co-related. 

Mr. Jeffress will be publisher 
two papers; Vance Jerome, business 
manager; Mr. Stockton, managing editor 
P Hines, national advertising 
ager, and W. T. Corbin, circulatios 
manager, the offices which they now h 
with the Daily News. 

Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, In 
have been representing the a 
also will represent the Daily Kk: 


O. M. Bryn, Vice-President, 
Erwin, Wasey 
Oscar M. Bryn, for twelve yea: 
of layout and design for Erwin 
& Company, Ltd., Chicago, 
appointed vice-president and art 
of that advertising agency. 


Young & Rubicam Get 
“Fortune” Account 


Time, Inc., New York, has a 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., to d 
advertising account- of its pu 
Fortune. 
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‘Liberty” 


To Represent ‘ 


F. A. Ewald has been appointed ad 


vertising manager of the Detroit offc 
of Liberty. He succeeds L. A. Weary 
who has become director of sales of th 
Durium Products Company, New Yor 
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geo merchants now 
understand that 
sound radio selling de 
mands a selective market 
approach ... where buyers 


live. 
q 


N other words, there is 

neither point nor profit 
in trying to make sales 
where sales cannot be 
made, or where the pros- 
pects ability to pay, or 
rather lack of ability, is 
no asset but a liability to 
the merchant. 


¢ 


ERE it is significant 

to observe that De- 
troit’s largest department 
store, The J. L. Hudson 
Company, used more space 
for radio promotion in 
the Free Press during the 
six months’ period ending 
June 1, than in both other 
Detroit newspapers com- 
bined. 


The Ds 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 
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HE lineage? 31,002 

in The Free Press— 

15,897 in the first evening 

newspaper — 10,784 lines 

in the second evening 

newspaper. Figures by 
Media Records, Inc. 


q 


HE J. L. Hudson 

Company, too, has 
found that in radio mer- 
chandising it pays best to 
sell where buyers live— 
to do business where busi- 
ness can now be done. 
Their endorsement of this 
newspaper is strongly sug- 
gestive. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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Believe [qo 
Mr. Ripley! 


The Circulation of The Des Moines 
Sunday Register, published in a 
town of 163,000 population, is 
now more than 200,000 copies 
. the largest circulation. of any 
Sunday newspaper in the United 
States published in a city of not 
more than 300,000 population! 


Des Moine fur 


NOTE—This is based on the March, 1930, cireulation of The Sunday Regist 
average circulations of the other pap for 6 ending March 31, 198 
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ow Much is 200,000 Circulation? 


is how the Circulation of The Sunday Register compares 
ith that of the leading Sunday newspapers in other cities: 


616 more than Cincinnati 
y Enquirer (Population, 585,000) 
595 more than Minneapolis 
Tribune (Population, 455,000) 
82 more than Portland, Ore. 
Oregonian (Population, 340,000) 


300 more than Louisville 


Courier-Journal (Population, 
305,935) 





.481 more than Memphis 
Conmerteheaaeatengraton, 
211,0 


.650 more than St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Population, 304,000) 


4 more than New Orleans 





Tl more than Birmingham 
y Age-Herald (Population, 267,405) 


5,668 more than Omaha 
World-Herald( Population, 240,000) 


85,133 more than Washington 
Sunday Star (Population, 552,000) 


85,502 more than Oklahoma City 
Sunday Oklahoman (Population, 155,198) 


103,687 more than Houston 
Sunday Chronicle (Population, 265,490) 


106,146 more than Rochester 
Sunday Democrat & Chronicle (Population, 
345,042) 


113,088 more than Providence 
Sunday Journal (Population, 260,362) 


118,978 more than Oakland, Cal. 


130,541 more than Richmond 
Sunday Times- re) (Population, 
137,572 more than San Antonio 
Sunday Express ( Population, 250,137) 


136,077 more than Hartford 
Sunday Courant (Population, 179,446) 


138,459 more than Newark 
Sunday Ledger (Population, 476,702) 


148,072 more than Tampa 
Sunday Tribune (Population, 170,306) 


Sunday Register 
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611 4 


Spit 


NEW READERS every SUNDAY tnat 


with 
The 
an 1 


7 f mall 
so 
adeq 

| of 


every WEEKDAY 


ln the past five years The 
devel 
New York Times net paid sale has come 
gained 84,695 copies weekdays (total | Th 


ce pti 


sale now 437,577) and 158,784 Sun- ome 
days (total now 757,028). The Times decpl 
gain in these five years has been greater ooh 
than that of any other standard size h 
New York newspaper. An average of 
611 new purchasers every Sunday and 
54 new purchasers every weekday have 
been attracted by the complete, 


accurate, unbiased news of 


Che New York Cimes 


=o 
































How the Silk Association Prevents 
Design Piracy 


Through Its Design Registration Bureau New Silk, Cotton and Rayon 
Designs Are Registered 


Fe ANCE enjoys an enviable rep- 
utation as a source of design in- 
spiration. Most people will say 
tnat this creative instinct is born 
with the race. Perhaps it is. 
There are some, though, who have 
an idea that France’s ability to 
maintain design leadership isn’t due 
so much to racial inheritance as it 
is to a design copyright law that 
adequately protects the originator 
of a design. 

This latter group—and it by no 
means consists entirely of lawyers 

is sponsoring in this country the 
Vestal copyright bill, proposed by 
Representative Albert H. Vestal of 
Indiana. The object of this bill is 
to give legal protection to one who 
develops an original design and, 
conversely, make the design pirate 
walk the plank. 

The bill appears to have an ex- 
ceptionally splendid chance of be- 
coming law. Until it does, and 
perhaps even after it does, manu- 
facturers in many lines will find 
deeply significant the work the 
Silk Association of America is do- 
ing to aid the originator of a de- 
sign to reap the just rewards of 
his originality. 


Date 


for the period of two years, design bearing our REGISTRY No. 


On August 20, 1928, this asso- 
ciation formed its Design Regis- 
tration Bureau. The bureau oper- 
ates under the auspices of the 
Broad Silk Manufacturers Division 
of the association. Essentially, its 
object is to provide a general clear- 
ing house for silk, cotton and 
rayon designs; a clearing house * 
that will record designs efficiently, 
and most important of all, promptly. 

In the course of a- year, some 
8,000 to 10,000 silk designs are 
brought into existence. Only a 
comparative few achieve popular- 
ity. And even those that do reach 
the crest of popular reception, re- 
main there for only an extremely 
limited time. 

This short existence makes it 
vitally necessary to secure regis- 
tration for a silk design without 
loss of time. The United States 
Patent Office has provided facili- 
ties for the registration of designs. 
However, because designs sub- 
mitted to the Patent Office are 
acted upon as facilifies permit, and 
because fashion waits for no man, 
a silk design may be processed, 
printed and- on the market long 
before an applicant is notified con- 


Design Registration Bureau 
The Silk Association of America, Inc. 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Certificate of Registration 


This is to certify that there has been deposited in the files of this Bureau in the name of 


your DESIGN No. 
DESIGN REGISTRATION BUREAU 


aah 








It the above design is not forwarded within ten days to the printer with instructions for processing, thts 
Certificare of R will be withdra 


When the Design for Which Registration Is Requested Has Been Found 
to Be Original, a Certificate of Registration Is Sent 
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cerning the action taken upon his 
application. 

Therefore, when the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America took under con- 
sideration the establishment of a 
design registration service, this 
matter of prompt registration was 
given prime attention. Matters 
were so arranged that the entire 
process would take no longer, under 
most circumstances, than forty- 
eight hours from the moment the 
initial application was received by 
the association. 

Of the 8,000 to 10,000 silk de- 
, signs developed each year, the as- 
sociation’s registration bureau is 
now receiving applications for 
registration at the rate of 4,500 an- 
nually. 

When a design comes in for 
registration, it is checked, classified 
and photostated. The files are 
then searched to determine whether 
the design has been anticipated. 
These files are thoroughly sub- 
divided so that it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to locate dupli- 
cates, if any exist. The principal 
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method of sub-division is by the 
outstanding features of various de- 
signs. For example, all flower de- 
— are filed in a single section. 
These flowers are then further 
sub-divided into the several varie- 
ties most frequently used in silk 
designs. Another sub-division will 
contain designs based on dots, an- 
other designs based on unusual 
borders, etc. 

When the design for which ap- 
plication is requested does not con- 
flict with a design already regis- 
tered, a photostat copy is returned 
to the owner together with the 
sample originally submitted. These 
are accompanied with a certificate 
of registration. Should the design 
be a duplicate of one already regis- 
tered, it is returned with a rejec- 
tion slip. 

Occasionally, a design that one 
manufacturer seeks to register is 
similar to another design in the 
bureau’s files. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the two parties in- 
volved are asked to meet at the 
association’s headquarters and en- 





Desicn Recistration Bureau or Tue Sitx Association oF America, Inc. 
468 Fourru Avenue, New Yorx 


_ | APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION OF A TEXTILE DESIGN 
Application is hereby made for registration for two years of our design No. 


in which are to be used 


rollers, and which 


( 
is submitted to you in the attached mill drawing, from which the engraving is to 


be made. r 
This design will be forwarded within ten days for processing to 


Name and address of printer 


IMPORTANT! If the 


inter or pattern mumber is changed or if any 


additional printers’ serial numbers are assigned to this pattern after sub- 
mission of this application, the Bureau must be notified. : 


This design will be printed on: (Check one or more) 


All Silk 
All Rayon 
All Cotton 


Mixtures: 
a. Silk and Rayon 
b. Silk and Cotton 
c. Rayon and Cotton 
d. Mixture of all three fibres 


Our check for $4.00 covering fee for registration of each design is attached 


and we do hereby agree that: 


1. If not forwarded within ten days, we will understand that the registration 
of this design is to be considered void. 
2. If this is found to conflict with any pattern previously registered, we will 


not process it. 


3. We will accept your decision as to this design and hold 


ou free from 


liability in the case of error or controversy in the matter of judgment, as 
to whether our design is eligible for registration. 

4. If the design is not registerable a charge of $1.00 will be made covering 
the cost of search and the balance of the fee will be refunded. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto set our hands and seals this 
19 


day of 


L. S. 


(Signatures must be acknowledged before a Notary Public on the 
proper form as given below) 
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Gentlemen, This Is 
Going to Be the 


Shortest Ad I’ve 
Ever Written 


Examiner Circulation 
Daily 


205,818 
Sunday 


457,317 


A. B. C. 


The largest morning and Sunday circulation west 
of the Missouri river in spite of what anyone says. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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deavor to decide*upon a course of 
action. 

All designs are registered for 
two years. Each application must 
be accompanied by a check for $4 
to cover the cost of registration. 
When a design is found to be not 
registrable, a charge of $1 is made 
for the search and the balance re- 
funded. 

One of the problems that must 
be met in a service of this sort is 
to work out a plan that will pre- 
vent anyone who may be so in- 
clined from registering designs that 
he does not actually intend using. 
The object of doing this would be 
to prevent competitors from using 
these designs and it is conceivable 
that if some restriction were not 
imposed, it would be possible for 
one manufacturer, or a group, to 
obtain something approaching a 
monopoly. 

The Silk Association anticipates 
this by insisting that a design, for 
which a registration certificate has 
been granted, must be forwarded 
within ten days to a silk printer 
with instructions for processing. If 
this is not observed, the certificate 
of registration is withdrawn. 

The association checks up on this 
with extreme care. - Each applica- 
tion for registration must include 
the name and address of the silk 
printer to whom the design is go- 
ing to be sent for processing. The 
association then writes to the 
printer named and _ determines 
whether processing has been started 
within the prescribed time. 

The application form is reprinted 
in full at the bottom of page 42. 

An official of the association, 
summarizing the circumstances that 
led to the development of the de- 
sign registration service and its ac- 
complishments, said: “Prior to the 
opening of the Design Bureau, 
much inconvenience and actual loss 
of money was experienced by silk 
manufacturers who, having no 
knowledge as to what designs ‘were 
on the market, engraved rollers, 
printed designs and started to sell 
their goods only to find that the 
same, or a similar, design had al- 
ready been printed, frequently on 
cheaper material. 

“Eighty cases of such. duplication 
have, in the short space of time in 
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which the Design Bureau has heen 
functioning, been brought to the 
attention of the parties concerned 
and settled satisfactorily prior to 
processing. Thousands of dollars 
have been saved the registrant and 
loss of time in promoting the fab- 
ric has been avoided. 

“The ethical and moral influence 
of the Design Registration Bureau 
has been felt widely in the trade 
during the last year. The Bureau 
has the co-operation of retailers 
and designers as well as of manu- 
facturers, converters and dyers. It 
not only aims to bring about an 
amicable settlement of cases of 
design duplication but is at the ser- 
vice of the entire silk, cotton and 
rayon industries for registration of 
designs and consultation on design 
duplication problems.” 


Advanced by Pierce-Arrow 


W. M. Baldwin, for the last six years 
advertising manager of The Pierce-Ar 
row Motor Car Company, has been ap 
po'nted assistant general sales manager 
He will be engaged in retail sales ck 
velopment. A. M. Russell, also assistant 
general sales manager, will be in charge 
of distribution. 

W. E. Fellows, for seven years ad 
manager of the Oakland 
Pontiac division of the General Motors 
Corporation and, more recently, assis 
tant general sales manager of that cor 
pany, has been appointed advertisir 
manager of the Pierce-Arrow company 


vertising 


Nufashond Account to 
Cleveland & Shaw 


The Narrow Fabric 
Reading, Pa., manufacturer of Nu 
fashond products, has appointed Clev: 
land & Shaw, Inc., New Vork advertis 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Vitalizer Corporation, New York 


D. S. Wilson Joins Croot 
Agency 

Donald S. Wilson, formerly with th 
Louis H. Frohman Advertising Agency 
New York, has joined the Samuel! ( 
Croot Company, Inc., advertising agency 
also of that city, as an account exccu 
tive. 


Company, Inc., 


\ 


Charms Candy Account to 
‘Tracy Agency 


The Charms Com 
manufacturer of C 
and other candy. has apnointed W 


pany, Newark, N. J., 
rms, rms Po; s 


Tracy, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
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= Any advertiser possessed of a pas- 
sion for thoroughness could add 


just 5% to Sunday Examiner 


Coverage 


by using newspapers printed in 
every language and sold at any 
price. He could add no more, 
because the Sunday Examiner 


alone enters 


19 out of 20 


San Franeiseco Homes 
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Baltimore (onstruction Sho 9 


ee the first five months of 1930, building 
permits granted in Baltimore show a 
gain of 12.9 per cent. over the corresponding 
period of 1929. The gain for May, over May 
of last year, was 37.6 per cent. 


Baltimore is showing above-average building 
and business activity. Baltimore is growing. 
And the Sunpapers are growing with Balti- 
more. Here are the latest circulation figures: 


THE SUNPAPERS 
in May 


Daily (M&E) 303.55 


Biggest May in Baltimore Sun History 


Institute 
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Ready 


Institute 


THE —_— SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD. GUY 8. OSBORN, INC. 
Bowery Bank 4 110 E. ‘4 oh Bt. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General * yer dane Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. RANT 
San Francisco Constitution Tides Atlanta, Ga. 
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WHETHER = YOU J: 
WEATAPANAMA | = 
SAILOROor LEGHORN J: 


meter, 
EFERENCE of the families in a cane 
market also determines how you ric fre 
can reach them effectively. made 
14.40% more families of Cincin- yf 
nati’s true trade areathe area of great 1 
1,000,000 population—prefer The Beca 
Times-Star as their guide or source =, oe 
*_* . . can na 
of advertising information than pre- —_ e 
fer all other Cincinnati daily papers. paign ¢ 
If your own preference means any- "OF 
thing when you buy, then the pref- Pl 
erence of the families in the Cin- all that 
cinnati market indicates that The thus ar 
TIMES-STAR is the one productive, unusual 
i se charact: 
economical and profitable Cincin- a 
nati medium. not onl 
The preference of advertisers last ope 
year gave The Times-Star a lead of ; The 
3,554,807 lines over Cincinnati's For a 
second paper and a total of 13,- been et 
° ° yt cork 


813,832 display lines. 


pppereen | 


years it 
It has ; 


THE CINCINNATI] FIMES-STARE is: 


“THE KEY TO THE CITY” product 
gredient 


Eastern Representative Western Representative fers but 


MARTIN L.MARSH Ta) B KELLOGG M. PATTERSON ff are oth 
60 E. 42nd St. | “oa rt , 333 North Michigan Ave ouasent 
New York City, New York Chicago, Illinois al 
unusual 
created 





Why Armstrong Is Advertising 
a Basic Material—Cork 


To Find New Uses and Get Greater Consumer Acceptance Chief 
Reasons for Campaign 


By Don Gridley 


ET a piece of paper. Give 

yourself five minutes to make 
a list of the uses of cork that you 
know. It’s a good game and if you 
can name more than ten uses 
without referring to an Armstrong 
advertisement you go to the head 
of the class. 

Yet there is cork in your re- 
frigerator and your oil burner, in 
your automobile and your electric 
meter, in the wheel that polished 
your mirror and the machines that 
spun the thread and wove the fab- 
ric from which your clothes are 
made. The Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany knows of more than 150 uses 
for cork and there are probably a 
great many more, 

Because you probably can’t name 
ten uses and because the company 
can name more than 150, May 10 
saw the inauguration of a cam- 
paign of national advertising to tell 
the consuming public about cork. 

Of course, the reasons for the 
campaign aren’t quite as simple as 
all that, but basically they are, and 
thus are resulting in one of those 
unusual advertising plans which is 
characteristic of the American 
manufacturer who uses advertising 
not only to build across-the-coun- 
ter sales today but also potential 
sales in the future. 

The company’s problem is this: 
For a great many years it has 
been engaged in the manufacture 
of cork products. For about twenty 
years it has been making linoleum. 
It has advertised linoleum nation- 
ally for a number of years and 
has built a large market for this 
product of which cork is an in- 
gredient. Linoleum, however, of- 
fers but one outlet for cork. There 
are other uses, industrial and do- 
mestic, which possibly offer larger 
present and potential markets. 

Because of its nature, cork is an 
unusual material. Chemists have 
created substitutes for almost 


every other widely used material 
—but not for cork. It has certain 
peculiar qualities which make it 
ideally adapted for use where a 
resilient, durable, moisture-resis- 
tant, heat-resistant, sound-resistant 
material is : 

In most of its uses, however, 
cork is unseen. Cork to most 
people means the thing that goes 
into the neck of a bottle. They 
don't realize how important a part 
it plays in their daily lives, in mak- 
ing their clothes, in keeping their 
food, in aiding their esthetic en- 
joyment of music, in their shoes, 
in a dozen other things that are a 
part and parcel of what they do 
and use every day. 


Many Are Not Cork Conscious 


In certain industries cork is 
widely used and therefore. widely 
known in those industries. In other 
industries cork does not enter the 
picture. Yet one industry may be 
using cork for the same purpose 
that another industry uses a. sub- 
stitute. The substitute users are 
not, to borrow a hated phrase, 
cork conscious. 

To those industries which are 
wide users of cork, Armstrong has 
for a number of years been ad- 
dressing business-paper campaigns. 
To them it offers the services of 
its Industrial Service Section 
which will co-operate with any 
manufacturer to help him to get 
better results through the use of 
cork where it has never been used 
before, or to help him make more 
efficient use of ‘the material in ma- 
chinery and products where he has 
ermnloved it previously. 

In this way it can spot its prin- 
cipal users and develop its markets 
among them. On the other hand, 
to go into industries where cork 
is not used or is used in small 
quantities presents a problem 
which, on account of necessary in- 
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Armstrong Is Going to Consumers in General with Advertising to Tell Them 


the Story of Cork—The Picture Above, of a 


Cork Tree, Appeared in the Second 


Advertisement in this Series 


vestment and also on account of 
the general nebulous intangibility 
of possible uses, cannot be met by 
_the use of business-paper space. 


After long consideration of the 
situation the company decided to 
go to consumers in general and 


tell them the story of cork. Put 
succinctly, the company’s idea is 
that if it can acquaint the public 
with the properties and uses of 
cork, many new uses will be un- 
covered and articles which now 
contain Armstrong’s cork will be 
more readily salable because the 
public will be acquainted to some 
extent with the fine quality of the 
material. 

Thus the campaign has two main 
purposes: First, to create a wider 
and firmer consumer acceptance of 
cork; second, by stimulating pub- 
lic consciousness of the many uses 
of cork to get people to thinking 
about it and once they have 
thought of it to take the next step, 
use it where it has never been used 
before. To reinforce old uses while 
developing new uses is the double 
purpose behind the campaign. 

The first advertisement com- 
menced a primary lesson in cork. 
It showed a cork oak tree, told 
where cork is found, and how it 
is obtained. Then it mentioned 
some of the many uses for cork 


and described the properties of this 
unusual material. Then it listed 
some of the cork products made 
by Armstrong and closed with this 
significant paragraph which is t 
be found in each advertisement ir 
the campaign: 


ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS 
Business Men 


your wy be more efficient ways 
produce it. You want to reduce its 
cost to the user. If im your prod 
ucts and processes you need a mate- 
rial other than metal, consider the 
properties of the many forms of 
Armstrong Cork. With its micro- 
scopic air-cell structure, cork is 
buoyant, elastic, resilient, compress- 
ible, and sound-absorbent. It resists 
the grouse of heat, moisture and 
liquids. It presents a gripping fric- 
tional surface, and stands up in 
service without progressive deterio- 
ration. Our Industrial Service Sec- 
tion, with ample research facilit 
will gladly study your sroblems 
with you. 


That paragraph is the definite 
bid for new uses, an arrow, shot 
into the air with the faith that it 
will come down upon some un seen 
bull’s eye. Better, perhaps, a sheaf 
of arrows which may pierce man) 
bull’s-eyes, 

The second advertisement stil! 
talked about the tree but told less 
about it and more about the many 
uses of cork. 

The third advertisement swings 
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Two World- ‘Beating ile 


City of Los Angeles 
1,231,730 


1920 Census 576,673 — 10 
year gain 655,057 or 113% 


County Outside City 
967,827 


98% of this population within an hour's ride 
of down-town Los Angeles. -—1920 Census 
359,782—10 year gain 608,045 or 169%. 


The fastest-growing large city and the fastest-growing 
metropolitan district in the world’s history, total popu- 
lation in the area served with Los Angeles trolley cars 
over 2,500,000. 


Throughout this great market the Los Angeles Times 
is delivered directly to homes, the largest morning cir- 
culation and the largest family-coverage that money can 


buy. 


Tos Angfiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago, 286 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Se.ttle. 
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more directly into the story of the 
properties of cork and its uses and 
the advertisements that follow 
maintain the same stride. In later 
advertisements, with an occasional 
exception, the company will speak 
less: of the tree and more of the 
uses. 

In telling of uses the company 
will subordinate use to result. For 
instance, in an advertisement tell- 
ing about cork in the manufacture 
of clothes the picture is of a group 
of smartly dressed people, not of 
a loom. In dealing with insulation 
uses the company shows pictures 
of commercial and domestic uses 
for refrigerators and then domi- 
nates these with an illustration of 
a group of foodstuffs. 

The reason for this type of ap- 
proach is as sound as it is ob- 
vious. The company is dealing with 
a general audience. It must find 
something that is common to most 
of the members of that audience. 
Starting with the general, it can 
then lead to the particular. 

Only the first two advertise- 
ments have appeared. As yet, of 
course, there has been developed 
no startling new use for cork. The 
company didn’t expect that and did 
not enter the campaign until it was 
ready for a long-time program. 
This isn’t one-shot stuff. Already, 
however, the company has received 
letters and its representatives have 
observed consumer reactions which 
demonstrate clearly enough that 
the series is beginning to stir up 
the kind of interest that was hoped 
for. 

Of course, a campaign of this 
kind, doesn’t lend itself to exten- 
sive dealer promotion. Dealers in 
various cork products are being 
told about it by salesmen, by the 
company house magazine, etc., but 
there aren’t the usual dealer port- 
folios and the like. 

While this campaign is in prog- 
ress the company will continue its 
special business-paper effort to in- 
dividual industries. It will also 
continue its regular linoleum ad- 
vertising. The cork campaign wili 
help these efforts, they will help it. 

Armstrong is doing about as 
basic a job as it is possible to do. 
At first sight it may seem a vision- 
ary job—but it isn’t that. It is a 
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campaign with two very definite 
purposes conducted by an adver- 
tiser who has seen advertising 
prove itself out time and again, 


, » y 
Who’s Self-Conscious Now? 
Curtps Company 

New York, June 10, 1930, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I observe in your June 5 issuc, page 
84, [““Model Releases for Free Public 
ity”’] that you blushed on phoning pub 
licity men for information. Believe me, 
sir, you blush too easily. You should 
probably faint at the sight of a lady's 
ankle. Some one should set you right 
concerning the Facts of Life. 

Would you be kind enough to ex 
plain why an authoritative journal o 
advertising,—to wit, Printers’ Inx 
displays a gauche sel f-consciousness when 
touching on the subject of publicity 
Advertising is publicity. 

Cuartes Roianp 
Publicity Director 


G. H. Miller Joins 
ru. ° 4 
Chicagoan 
George H. M lIler, recently a sales and 
advertising counsellor at Chicago, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Ch 
cagoan, at that city. He was formerly 
sales manager of the clock division of 
the Sangamo Electric Conipany, Chi 
cago, and, at one time, was wth the 
Western staff of McCall’s Magazin 


ry ° , 
Valspar Acquires Detroit 
Graphite 
The Valspar Corporation, New York 
has acquired the Detroit Graphite Com 
pany, Detroit, manufacturer of De 
graco paints, as well as the Dominior 
Paint Works, Ltd., Walkerville, nt 
No change in the management of the 

companies is contemplated. 


Tourist Bureau Appoints 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau, |lon 
lulu and San Francisco, has appointed 
the San Francisco office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, to direct its adver 
tising account. This appointment be 
comes effective January, 1931. 


Whiz Account to 
Pedlar & Ryan 


The R. M. Hollingshead Company, 
Camden, N. J., manufacturer of Whi 
automobile products, has appointed Ped 
lar & Ryan, Inc., New York advertis 
ing agency, to direct its advertising a 
count. 


Leaves Capper Publications 


Miss Helen Crawford has _ resigned 
as director of the research and market 
seme department, at Chicago, of The 

Capper Publications, which position she 
has held for the last seven years 
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SKIPPY” 


by Percy L. Crosby 


Skippy'’s only old enough to do cute things. But never- 
theless he’s a high-brow! If you don't believe it, ask the 
wiseacres who know all about the public's taste—and 
especially about the kind of people who read various 
newspapers. When | brought Skippy to the New York 
American about a year ago, they said he'd never go in 
his new home. Too much class. Above the readers’ heads, 
etcetera. Well, being the kid's old man, | naturally agree 
that he’s got a lot of stuff. Nothing common about him. 
But | don't agree that the American isn't worthy of him. 
And | know I'm right. Why that youngster was never be- 


fore so popular as he is today. He's got more godfathers 


and Dutch uncles and unrelated aunts! And he's found 


that he’s got to keep being a pretty high-class youngster 


to keep them all pleased with him. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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It’s Read when 


SALES RESISTAN 


1s Lowest 


DVERTISERS have long known that sales messi 

have greater strength if they are read at af 

when readers are relaxed . . . unhurried . . . when they} 
time to enjoy the news, features, articles, advertise 


The problem is finding the newspaper a read 
the family when they are in this receptive mood. . 


In many cities the problem is easily solved a ac 
parison of daily circulation figures. But in Boston 
unique situation exists. In the commuting zone (30- 
radius) nearly 200,000 daily readers of two Boston pap 
fail to buy the Sunday editions of these two papers. 


One loses 18% of its daily circulation. Another log 
58%. And no other paper picks up these losses. 


The explanation? . . . Whatever it is, daily readers1 
do not carry through on Sunday, are not “home” read@_ 


The Globe, however, not only holds its own but sho 
an increase of 4% in the trading radius. 


The Sunday Globe, with the same readers as the D: 
. Globe, has far more circulation in this 30-mile area ti 
any other Sunday paper . . . and in the right kindff; 
communities. 


Here, then, is Boston’s “home paper,” daily as well 
Sunday, for it is the only Boston paper that has ho 
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papers. 


ly ° . 
other | ength on the one day that all reading is done at home. 


\ woman’s page established 36 years ago as the first 
man’s page in America . . . selected school and church 

Fs . . . more local department-store advertising than 
jother Boston paper . . . these are some of the reasons 
ders prefer the Globe in the home. 


s the Daffhe whole Boston newspaper situation is analyzed in a 
> area tiiklet, “Reaching Buying Power inthe Boston Market.” 
ht kindfite for a free copy. 


5 well 
‘has’ 2HE Boston GLOBE 
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It’s 
On the 
Farmers’ Lists 


When the farmer has an adver- 
tising problem—a farm to sell, 
a tractor to buy or produce to 
dispose of—he advertises in The 
Weekly Kansas City Star. 


aes 
The Weekly Kansas City Star B great 1 
carries more classified advertis- ong A 
ing (i.e., farmers’ own advertis- ecks a’ 
ing) than any other publication ogee 
in America. asa si 
lays late 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 
has the largest R. F. D. and larg- 
est total circulation in Missouri 
or Kansas and the largest weekly 


R. F. D. circulation in America. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


489,978 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 











Don’t Lose Your Customers ina 
Home Office “System” 


Watch Profits, of Course, But Don’t Let a Few Dollars Be the Cause 
of Iil-Will 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


«64 THIRTY dollar a week clerk 
fi can undo in three minutes 
what the sales and advertising de- 
partment have spent $1,000 to build 
up. It took over twenty calls, 
spread over an entire year, to get 
wr first order from. that buyer, 
and then, on the third order, a mess 
like this has to take place. 
have been farther along if we'd 
never have gotten the first order. 
It's twice as hard to get back with 

lost customer as it is to get the 
first order !” 

This and more came from a dis- 
rict sales manager in New York. 


Finally, after 
a great many calls and much pre- 
iminary negotiating, one small 
rial order was secured. A few 
ecks later a second small order 
ad come through. It was far 
irom substantial business, but it 
a start. Then, just a few 
the first worth while 
der was received and sent to the 
factory for shipment. The buyer 
paid, in placing the order, that here 
as a real chance for the house to 
rive some of that service about 
which so much talking had been 
The shipment had to reach 
ew York by a Friday afternoon 
0 get onto the ship which sailed 
ate on Saturday. 
The district manager had per- 
mally telephoned his factory to 
ake sure everyone understood the 
importance of promptness. He as- 
ured himself that proper instruc- 
ions had gone through the plant. 


d of the non-arrival of goods. 
ind he in turn called the New 
ork office of the seller. 


It was five o'clock in the after- 
noon when the news of the mis- 
hap came to the district manager. 
He talked with the buyer over the 
phone. No need to describe the 
buyer’s attitude or try to recount 
the dialog. But the district man- 
ager put it this way: 

“Well, sir, you know those things 
happen. It’s lucky for you that 
since it was due to happen, it hap- 
pened in a house like ours. When 
the second baseman on our ball 
team lets a drive go between his 
legs, that doesn’t mean so much 
because we've got a right fielder 
who can recover and get it to first 
on time to get the man. 

“Your boat isn’t sailing until 
Saturday. They'll take freight 
until late tonight. I'll have one 
of our men on hand with your 
papers and I'll have the package 
there tonight, and I'll have some- 
body at the dock who can take it 
on.” 


Delivered on Time 


The district manager got the 
president of his company on the 
phone and a truck, with the one 
small box on it, drove over 150 
miles that evening so that the pack- 
age could be delivered on time. 
The expenses, direct and inciden- 
tal, of getting that small box, onto 
that boat cost much more than 
was represented in the entire trans- 
action, but the deal was completed 
as per schedule and out of it de- 
veloped a closer personal relation- 
ship between that buyer and that 
district sales office than possibly 
could have existed otherwise. 

“We'd already spent around $1,- 
000 worth of time getting as far 
as we did with that customer,” 
the manager explained. “We 
might as well put another hun- 
dred dollars or so on top of it to 
hold the ground we had gained. 
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I can get that buyer on the phone 
now any time I want to.” 

A certain company had just in- 
troduced a new form of cost ac- 
counting by individual orders. 
That was fine as far as it went, 
but there is always much to go 
into beyond the actual profit on 
the individual order. And this 
company lost a customer through 
its insistence on living up to the 
newly inaugurated system. 

In that business, boxing for ex- 
port shipment constituted an extra 
charge, recognized by buyer and 
seller as entirely legitimate. But 
in placing an order the purchasing 
agent had made a bad error. He 
had written twelve gross when he 
should have written twelve dozen 
or one gross. He found his mis- 
take just in time to make sure that 
the shipment had not left the fac- 
tory and he wired to have the or- 
der changed. As a matter of fact, 
the boxing had all been done. The 
change was made but the factory 
office announced that the time and 
material spent in unpacking and re- 
packing and boxing would have to 


be charged against the individual 


order. From a purely accounting 
standpoint, the charge was no doubt 
justified. Legally, the charge 
would no doubt be collectable. 

Not making the charge meant 
no profit on that order, and that 
was just why the new system had 
been set up. And the man who 
came to run the system was there 
to stop just such leaks. 


Error Cost Buyer Money and 
Prestige 


On the other hand, the buyer’s 
firm held him responsible. It, too, 
had installed something similar in 
the way of a leak-stopping system. 
The error would cost the buyer 
real money and prestige. He put 
the matter before the salesman. 
The salesman promised to write 
the house. The house refused to 
allow the claim. 

Right here, an interesting prob- 
lem arose before the salesman. He 
knew what the buyer's attitude 
would be. He knew where his 
own house stood. The amount of 
money was around $10. Should 
he personally refund to the buyer, 
letting him believe that the house 
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had conceded the point? Should 
he refund to the buyer and at an 
opportune time put the sum on his 
expense account as “entertaining 
buyer”? Or should he represent 
his firm, state its position and try 
to show the buyer the fairness of 
its position? 

He chose the latter way. The 
buyer listened to his argument. 

“Ts that final?” he asked. “Js 
that the way your house feels 
about it?” 

Yes, that was the way his house 
felt about it.. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you,” the 
buyer stated. “From a_ costing 
standpoint, the position your house 
takes is 100 per cent correct. But 
from a human standpoint, you'r 
all wrong. And I’m going to prove 
it to you. I can buy these goods 
from any one of a half dozen 
houses. I’m not peevish over this 
$10. I’ve dropped ~ $10 before. 
But always I try to profit by such 
losses. And I’m going to profit 
by this loss, too. You are proving 
to me that your house is short 
sighted. For instance, here is a 
trade-paper advertisement which 
cost your firm not less than $20 
in this publication. And the copy 
tells of the service your house 
renders. Your company spent $200 
to try to get a new customer, but 
it won't spend $10 to try to hold 
an old one. That is being short 
sighted. 

“The next time we have a trade 
convention, I'll be here at my desk 
but some of our executives will 
be at the convention. 
of your executives will be there, 
too. And your people will spend 
many times $10 supplying our peo- 
ple with various items in the food 
and drink line, and they 
think a thing about it. It will be 
charged to sales promotion. _ 

“And. one day one of our vict- 
presidents will ask me why we 
have stopped giving you business 
I'll tell him. And he'll say, ‘Oh, 
well, that was just the foolishness 
of some clerk. Don't hold. that 
against the house!’ And I'l! point 
out that after all the house is rt 
sponsible. In the meantime, you 
are going to lose many’ thousands 
of dollars of business. If you 
house doesn’t realize it, it’ 
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sighted. If it does realize it and 
permits it, then it’s even more 
short-sighted. The real trouble is 
that your management doesn’t 
know what’s going on down the 
line. And that’s being short 
sighted. Now, laugh all that off!” 

That story is relatively new. 
How much business will be lost 
through this move it is hard to say. 

Here’s a story from the other 
side of the fence. 

“During the last few years, with 
orders rolling in. and everybody 
busy, we stood for almost any- 
thing,” the head of a company said 
to me. “Matter of fact, we didn’t 
do jt consciously, but unconsciously. 
Things got into a loose and easy 
stage. But as far back as the 
summer of 1929, I began to real- 
ize that we weren’t making the 
money we should out of our vol- 
ume of business. While orders 
seemed to be coming easily, our 
selling expense was climbing. And 
when we analyzed it, we found that 
this climb was due largely to un- 
necessary entertaining, undue al- 
lowances for all sorts of claims, 
reckless acceptance of returned 
goods—all that sort of thing. 


Salesmen Must Watch Profits 


“Just adding up the obvious 
amounts, the last month showed 
over $6,000 of plainly questionable 
expenditures. So we had to bear 
down. It is true that from most 
of our salesmen we received bitter 
criticism. It is easier for a sales- 
man to operate on a lavish scale 
than on a close scale. It is easier 
to tell the customer to.return the 
goods and get credit than to show 
the unfairness of such a move. 
But profits since mid-summer of 
1929 have not permitted of any of 
such spending. That's all there is 
to it. The customer one holds on 
an unprofitable basis might as well 
be lost and have it over with. The 
salesman who cannot do business 
on a business-like basis, making a 
profit for his house, had better be 
found out quickly.” 

“The old boy never sold goods,” 
a salesman for that house ex- 
plained to me later. “He inherited 
the business and all he thinks about 
is how much money he can. pull 
out of it. Now, every time I make 
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a certain little town and make my 
one call on the factory there to 
which we sell goods, it costs me 
about $50 for entertaining. And 
I’m told that now that’s all done. 

“It’s a mistake. If I were sell. 
ing on commission, I’d stand it my- 
self. I go there four times a year, 
I usually get an order running be. 
tween three and four thousand 
dollars. The in-between orders by 
mail are almost as large. But | 
don’t spend more than fifteen min- 
utes at their office. I get in there 
about eleven in the morning, | 
get to their office about eleven 
thirty. By twelve, I’ve rounded wp 
a half dozen of their men, buyers, 
engineers and all, and we're hay- 
ing lunch together. At four o'clock, 
I’m back and I take the plant 
superintendent and the purchasing 
agent and the three of us go out 
to the country club. We're undis- 
turbed. We get down to business, 
By six-thirty, we're all through. 
Then we have dinner. Some more 
of the men join us for dinner, and 
sometimes they bring their wives. 
At ten-thirty, I’m on the East 
bound train. I’ve spent around 
$50 in entertaining. But for that 
I’ve had the key men in the or- 
ganization for all the time | 
needed. 

“In the company’s office, with 
the phone ringing and a line of 
salesmen waiting, a half 
hurried interview would 
most I could expect. And to get 
the plant superintendent and the 
chief engineer tied down to some 
quiet thinking and talking together 
with the purchasing agent would 
be almost impossible. And yet, | 
can hardly ask them to leave their 
plant and meet me out under the 
railroad bridge for our talk. But 
I can’t make the house see it. The 
old man laid down the new rule 
and Jeft for California. The trea- 
surer of the company froths at the 
mouth at every expense account 

Now, there we have the two 
sides of the story. No doubt thov- 
sands of dollars in sales and ad- 
vertising effort are thrown awa\ 
each year, figuratively, by the $ 
a week clerk in the home office and 
the $30 a week policy of a short 
sighted executive. 

And it is equally..probable that 
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CITIES, LIKE FAMILIt 


Take two cities, for example, i 
the same state... in effect, rig 
next door to each other. 


Approximately the same size, apy 
parently alike in sales opportu 
ity, actually one of them has 
40% greater sales potential tha 


26 statistical and descriptiv 
factors). 


COSMOPOLITAN A Class Maga 





\VE BUYING HABITS 


ow can an advertiser concen- 
rate his selling effort where re- 
ults are most certain? 


By using Cosmopolitan 

.. for in the cities mentioned 

has €osmopolitan’s circulation is in 
ial thafhroportion to the volume of busi- 
lysis @hess, not to population. Where 
buying habits are strongest Cos- 
opolitan’s circulation is greatest. 


More Than 1,600,000 Circulation 
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THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT be s 
that y 


In another column of today’s Post better 
is a review of Joseph Edgar Cham- profits 
berlin’s book, “The Boston Tran- Nov 
script.” It is a history of the first — 
100 years of that splendid newspaper, mre 
which is this year celebrating its cen- of the 
tenary. One century of continued 
publication is unusual in the news- Tw 
paper field (the Post reaches that 
goal in 1931). It is pleasant to be H A 
able to say sincerely that the Tran- I 
script has always occupied an enviable liser 
place in journalism, that with the — 
passing of years it grows better. after t 

The Post hopes that this excellent The of 
Boston institution will enjoy the re- involve 
wards of fine endeavor for at least has be 
another hundred years. a 
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many thousands of dollars of prof- 
its are tossed away through heed- 
less and thoughtless spending on 
the part of unthinking or over 
eager salesmen. 

It is hard for a house to get 
onto and stay in the middle of the 
road. The way that seems most 
logical, when it is possible, is the 
method which is being used by the 
head of a relatively small business. 
He tries to spend half of his time 
in his plant and half away from it. 

His thought is this: Spend a 
few months in the home office, 
make no trips among customers, 
and you get a thoroughly warped 
idea. It is surprising how quickly 
one gets out of tune with the cus- 
tomer and his needs. 

Spend too much time among cus- 
tomers and the same thing happens. 
You soon become so tender hearted 
that you want to give them all a 
better price and underwrite their 
profits. . 

Now, when you can divide your 
time about evenly, you have the 
best possible understanding of the 
needs of the plant and the needs 
of the customers. 


Two Kinds of Planning 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying 

has forced one large adver- 
tiser to think of the company’s 
planning in two ways. One is line 
planning, representing planning 
after the order has been received. 
The other is staff planning which 
involves planning before the order 
has been received. 

The operation of both methods 
was described by W. S. Richard- 
son, staff superintendent, mechani- 
cal division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, in a talk before 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation. The plans were devised to 
meet three evils charged to hand- 
to-mouth buying. First, it is 
charged with giving the overhead 
organization more orders to handle 
for a given quantity of business. 
Second, the required quick delivery 
time effects the rate of. production. 
Third, rapid changes in the rate of 
production reflect themselves into 
commodity buying and force pur- 
chases at unfavorable times. 
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Startling results were found in a 
study of the handling of orders 
whether large or small, for quick 
delivery. Due to varying systems 
in branch offices, in the sales, ship- 
ping and billing departments, there 
was found to be a great deal of 

“unnecessary delay, overlapping and 
clerical work in the handling of 
an order. The system was not only 
costly but extremely slow with re- 
gard to procuring information. 

The result of the study was the 
creation of a centralized depart- 
ment under staff control, called the 
service department. Considerable 
authority and broad functions were 
vested in this department so that 
all department barriers might be 
surmounted in one jump. Today 
there is a consolidated department 
of 107 people handling, with im- 
proved speed and accuracy, 15 per 
cent more orders than were handled 
previously by 171 people. 

Some of the savings of that de- 
partment were taken to set up an- 
other group known as the produc- 
tion control department, which takes 
care of staff planning, work that is 
necessary in advance of receipt of 
orders. This department deals with 
the second problem presented by 
hand-to-mouth buying, namely, 
rapid changes in the rate of pro- 
duction. Its job is to establish the 
rate of production within the vari- 
ous production departments, to 
keep this rate as uniform as pos- 
sible and, in any event, have the 
production curve rise slowly and 
fall slowly. 

Too much money can be spent in 
the planning department by refining 
methods too closely, in Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s opinion. Sometimes, he 
feels, management ties too many 
doo-dads to its coat-tails which 
careful investigation will prove 
cannot justify their costs. 


Appoints Hirshon Agency 


Portage Draperies, Inc., New York, 


Hirshon 
agency of 


has appointed the Arthur 
Company, Inc., advertisin 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and magazines 
will be used. 


Joins Chicago “Daily Times” 

Francis C. Coughlin, formerly literary 
editor of the Chicagoan, Chicago, has 
joined Chicago Daily Iiiustrated 
Times as promotion manager. 
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VERY day we learn something eg — 
—now we find out that the ee Richar 
portable lamp business is seasonal. Recommends Advertising to New | 


We haven’t found out why. It 
would be an easy thing to do. We 
know a half dozen people we could 
get on the phone who could tell 
us in a few minutes why portable 
lamps are dead items between the 
middle of April and some time in 
July. 

However, we aren’t going to ask 
them. Why not? Simply because 
we know that portable lamps are 
used throughout the year and that 
therefore they ought to be sold 
throughout the year. True, the 
industry is entitled to peaks and 
valleys. But any explanation pur- 


Mohawk Valley District 


Lieutenant-Governor Herbert H. Leh- So: 

man of New York recently recommended 

an advertising campaign to attract the 
attention of the country to the Mohawk The 
Valley district of that State. Speaking Provide 
before the expos'tion of the Mohawk Soapin: 
Valley Towns Association at Scotia, Erwin, 
N. Y., he said: “In this State we have York, 
done little to advertise our resources Test 1 
and our scenic advantages. An adver- conduct 

tising campaign would attract not only 
Mult 


tourists but residents and industry as 
well to the Mohawk Valley region.” 

Now Todd Advertising The 
Corporation . 


Tedd Letter Shop, Tacoma, of Ad 


The 


porting to demonstrate why the Wash., has changed its name to the § agency 
business must come to an absolute Todd Advertising Corporation. The com- General 
2 ° . pany is under the direction of J. Corn used, b 
standstill during a period of sev- ing Todd. 
eral months simply would not hold RU Es I 
water when placed alongside the Death of G. D. Eaton 
inescapable fact that portable G. D. Eaton, founder and editor of 
lamps are useful every day of the Plain Talk, New York, died recently _ Lewis 
year. at ons city. B pag formerly ee ee | 
r? . : : . bee it it t N or 
Without making an investigation Movaieg "Telegraph ‘and, “before that, eu 
1 


was an editor on the Associated Press. 


of any kind we are going to make 
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New Accounts for Littlehale- 
Burnham-Rossiter 


Fifth Avenue Modes, Inc., New York, 
maker of “Finish at Home” dresses, and 
the Fidalgo Drying Systems, Inc., also 
of New York, have appointed Littlehale- 
Burnham - Rossiter, ne., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. The Fifth Avenue 
Modes account will use women’s maga- 
zines. The Fidalgo account will use 
business papers. , 

The Durabilt Ladder Corporation of 
America, Long Island City, N. Y., 
maker of non-tip metal step ladders, has 
also placed its advertising account with 
Littlehale-Burnham- Rossiter. 


Winners of Mt. Tom Golf 
Tournament 


Stuer Nelson, A. A. Burril and F. A. 
Goddard tied for first place with a low 
score of 70 in the golf tournament of 
the Massachusetts Advertising Associa- 
tion held at the Mt. Tom Golf Club last 
week. Mr, Nelson turned in a low 
gross of 77 in the afternoon round, 
beating W. W. Scott, of Boston, by 
one stroke. 

James Hooley presided over the an- 
nual dinner which followed the tourna- 
ment. 


Hanovia Chemical to Richard- 
son, Alley & Richards 


The Hanovia Chemical and Manufac- 
turing Company, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of Alpine Sun Lamps for home 
and professional use, has appointed the 
Richardson, Alley & Richards Company, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Soapine Account to Erwin, 


Wasey 


The Kendall Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., manufacturer of 
Soapine, soap wder, has appointed 
Erwin, Wasey Company, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 
Test newspaper campaigns are being 
conducted in New England territory. 


Multipost Account to Addison 
Vars 


_The Multipost Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., manufacturer of mailing equip- 
ment, has appointed the Rochester office 
of Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
General and business magazines will be 
used, beginning in September. 


L. J. Galbreath Joins 
Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Lewis J. Galbreath has joined Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. He had been with the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, where he 
was supervisor of publication advertis- 
ing. 
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Chicago Engineering Adver- 
tisers Elect Officers 


R. W. Staud, advertising and sales 
romotion manager of the Benjamin 
lectric Manufacturing Company, has 
been elected president of the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers Association of Chicago. 
He succeeds H. F. Barrows, advertising 
manager of the Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Company. 
H. W. Stoetzel Re ublic Flow Meters 
Company, and W. L Brockson, Steel 
Sales Corporation, have been named 
first and second vice-presidents, respec- 
tively, for the new term. Lewis McLoth, 
Sauerman Brothers Company, is the new 
secretary and C. A. Bloom, Appleton 
Electric Company, will serve as trea- 


surer. 

Newly elected directors are: Milo E. 
Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works; 
Julius S. oll, Link-Belt Company; 
and R. H. Macalister, Robert W. Hunt 
& Company. A. A. ray, of A. A. 
Gray & Company, was named as asso- 
ciate director, representing advertising 
agencies and industrial publishers. 


To Direct Advertising of New 
Addison-Leslie Product 


The Addison-Leslie Company, Canton, 
Mass., has appointed Lavin & Company, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency, to han- 
dle the advertising of Rug-Sta, a new 
rug-slippin, preventive. The Frank 
Presbrey onpeny. New York, will con- 
tinue to handle the advertising of Plas- 
tic Wood for the Addison-Leslie 
pany. 


Com- 


Wesson Oil Appoints 
Fitzgerald 


The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Com- 
pany, New Orleans, has appointed the 
itzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, to direct several test campaigns 
in newspapers. 


Beverage Account to Roden- 
Clements 


The Pale Moon Company of America, 
Inc., Philadelphia, beverages, has ap- 
inted the Koden-Clements Company, 
hiladelphia advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


R. W. Sharp with Seaver- 
Brinkman 


R. W.. Sharp, formerly with The 
Krichbaum-Liggett Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, has, joined the 
Seaver-Brinkman Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 


Specialty Group Changes 
Meeting Date 
The oat gp | Specialty Association 
a 


has changed the date of its annual con- 
vention, to be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, from September 15 to October 6, 
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The Trade 
Commission Disputes a 
20-Year-Old Name 


FOr twenty years, the Marietta 
Manufacturing Company, In- 
dianapolis, has been using the term 
“Sani-Onyx, a Vitreous Marble,” 
or the word “Sani-Onyx” to desig- 
nate a product that it makes. The 
Federal Trade Commission has or- 
dered the company to cease using 
both the term and the word. It is 
also directed by the Commission to 
stop representing in its advertising 
matter, or by any other means, that 
the product it makes is marble or 
onyx. 

In its findings the Commission 
declares that the company’s prod- 
uct is not a product of nature but 
is manufactured. Its chief ingredi- 
ent is silica. “It is neither marble 
nor onyx;” says the Commission. 
“It is manufactured in slab form 
and is capable of being used in 
place of natural or quarried onyx or 
marbie. .. . It is made in a great 


variety of colors. In some of these 
colors it resembles marb'e in ap- 


pearance ... some of the colors 
resemble onyx.” 

For twenty years the company 
has sold its product to jobbers, 
contractors, builders and, in some 
instances, to the ultimate consumer. 
It sells in competition with con- 
cerns selling articles of the same 
general class, and also with com- 
panies that cut and fashion marble 
and onyx for the same general 
uses. 

The Commission held that Sani- 
Onyx is a false and misleading 
designation and has the tendency to 
deceive buyers into the belief that 
the product is actually onyx or 
marble. Commissioner Humphrey 
disagreed. In his dissenting opin- 
ion he insisted that the evidence did 
not sustain the findings. 

In each of the company’s ad- 
vertisement$, said Commissioner 
Humphrey, a statement is made 
that shows no possibility of lead- 
ing anyone to believe that the prod- 
uct is either onyx or marble. Fur- 
thermore, said Mr. Humphrey, the 
product is sold almost exclusivel 
to the contractor, generally ratte 4 
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the architect. “That a contractor 
or architect,” he declared, “would 
think that this product is either 
onyx or marble, is to attribute to 
them lack of human intelligence, | 
think,” concluded Mr. Humphrey, 
“that in this case the Commission 
is promoting monopoly instead of 
competition.” 

The Commission’s decision is of 
deep concern to many manufac- 
turers, particularly to those com- 
panies selling substitute or al- 
ternative products. In numerous 
instances these products have been 
given names that bear some rela- 
tion to the natural or parent prod- 
uct which they displace. If the 
Commission contemplates similar 
cease and desist orders, based on 
this Sani-Onyx case, it will find 
plenty of examples at which to aim 
its legal shafts. 

However, it appears from what 
Commissioner Humphrey had t 
say in his dissenting opinion that 
the case will come to court on ap- 
peal. If and when it does, the re- 
sulting decision will be awaited 
with interest. 


W. P. Burn to Join Bureau of 
Advertising’s Eastern Staff 


In accordance with a plan adopted by 
the committee in charge providing for 
a concentration of field work in terri- 
tories where the bulk of national adver 
tising originates, the Bureau of National 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association will transfer 
Walter P. Burn, Pacific Coast manager, 
to the New York headquarters on or 
about August 1. 

Mr. Burn will close the Bureau's San 
Francisco office early in July, but will 
keep in touch with Far Western ac 
counts by visiting the Pacific Coast 
periodically. The services of other staff 
men will also be available for Coast 
work when required to follow up de 
velopments in which the Bureau has 
been active. 


W. K. Porzer with United 
Agency 


Waiter K. Porzer, formerly president 
of Walter K. Porzer Associates, Inc., 
marketing counsel, has joined the United 
Advertising Agency, New York, in an 
executive capacity. 


Joins VanSant, Dugdale & 


Corner 
Paul McLaughlin, formerly with John 
Donnelly & Sons, Boston, has joined 
VanSant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., Bal- 
timore advertising agency. 
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PHOENIX 


DISTRIBUTING CENTER 


OF 
A 
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HOENIX wholesale houses control distribution 

in Arizona. The commodity needs of the one- 
half million people of this state pass through the 
common gateway—the established channel of 
Arizona trade. 


Arizona families spend annually $60,000,000 for 
food, $53,200,000 for clothing and $11,000,000 for 
furniture—a total of $300,000,000 for all products 
sold through retail stores. 


For news of what to buy, The Arizona Republican 
is the accepted medium. 81% of all Phoenix news- 
paper reading families have stated that they prefer 
it to all other newspapers. Such high acceptance 
makes The Republican the most reliable means of 
establishing your product in the Phoenix market. 


For gratifying results, concentrate your advertising 
in The Arizona Republican. 


» THE « 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


\ 
Willie , Lawrence & ~ M. C. Mogensen & Co.., inc. 
ong n AR 


isco... .564 Market St. 


N = Angeles. . .433 S. Spri 
New York. . ..985 Madison Ave, een... aise te 
Chicago. .360 N, Michigan Ave. & 
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Liverty Magasine 

Bew York, ¥.T- 

Gentlemen: 

Por more than three years Live 
place in the magazine advertising plens ef Cities Gervice 


Company. A number of factors have combined to “sell” a 
on the value of Liverty and its elmost 2,500,000 reader 


families. 


rty hes had an important 


verty’s proven padiic demané anf ite 

the fact thet you maintein your volume 

hrough the sumer months, following the 
ious resort centers, has peen of pertic- 

ular importance to use concentrated on-the-move, 
motoring audience gives us 6 heightened sume sales mar- 
ket to shoot at. 


we are convinced thet our Live 
valuable stimlant in Dpuilding up seles vo 
Service products. 


In addition to Li 
economics) cost, 
of circulation © 


rty advertising has been & 
lume for Cities 


qe 88st 


Very traly yours, 


Kibwnehard! 
each 


CITIES SER 


2388 23 


mE 


For * Li 
ho, Raneehy, guarantees 2,700,000 (average net paid) 
on. No increase in rates before the issue of April 11, 19 
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Here’s what Cities Service says 
about Liberty 
“Liberty's concentrated, on-the-move, 
motoring audience gives us a height- 
ened summer sales market to shoot at”’ 
Cities Service Company 


pape Fe has no 
summer circula- 
tion slump. 

Last summer, when many maga- 
zines fell off in circulation, Liberty 
added 200,356 families. 

99% of all copies are bought 
through the newsdealer. So there 
are no unseen, no unread copies. 

Liberty readers travel. They go 
to seashore, lakes, mountains. 
Wherever they go they find Liberty 
at the newsstand. At home, or 
away from home, they buy Liberty 
each week. 

The demand for Liberty at the 
vacation spots is much greater in 
season than out of season. In 40 
typical summer resorts 
our circulation was up 
57% during July and 7 
August. 

Hundreds of thou- 


se Weta 


sands of Liberty 
readers take a major 
vacation trip at least once a year. 
Our mobile circulation proves 

this. The roads testify ep an they 
travel by motor car. 

These people are all prime pros- 
pects for the automobile manufac- 
turer. They buy cars and tires. 

Read the letter of Mr. Blanchard, 
director of advertising for Cities 
Service Company. Note the points 
of advantage that have convinced 
this advertiser. 

And add the time advantage of 
the weekly magazine . . . the 
editorial appeal to the whole 
family . ». the assurance of visibility 

- 99% newsdealer 
sale — every copy 
bought to be read. 

Ask our Detroit 
office for details. 


— 


Liberty 


New York: 220 East 42nd Street 


Chicago: Tribune Tower 
Boston: 10 High Screet 


Detroit: Gen. Motors Bidg. 
San Francisco : 820 Kohi Bidg. 
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Argentina’s Buying Audience 


Awaits your message in La Prensa 


If you want “spot” purchasing as an 
e@nswer to your advertising ge, 
turn toward the progressive merchant 


class, the many thous- 
ands of up-to-the-minute 
business men who live 
within the metropolitan 
limits of Buenos Aires 
+ «+ who are not de- 
pendent upon agricul- 
tural success . . . who 
have ready money — 
ready to spend. 

For over sixty years 
La Prensa has been the 
standard newspaper in 
the homes of these 


people. 











Facts —Verified 


One of a series of advertise- 
ments giving you the honest, 
unadorned facts regarding La 
Prensa supremacy as an ad. 
vertising medium. The pub- 
lishers are preparing an audit 
which will verify every state- 
ment made - but La 
Prensa grows so rapidly that 
figures far in excess of those 
shown here are expected. 


In the meantime: “Any ad- 
vertising agent, advertiser or 
qualified person interested in 
knowing the circulation of 
La Prensa will have placed 
at his disposition, at any 
time, by the business man- 
ager, the account books or 
other evidence necessary for 
the purpose.” 








La Prensa has more circulation in 
B Aires than has its nearest com- 
petitor in the entire republic. Its city 


circulation is approxi- 
mately equal to the 
combined metropolitan 
coverage of any other 
two morning newspo- 
pers. La Prensa is your 
best sales ally because 
it dominates Buenos 
Aires where today’s 
buying power is cen- 
tered. Figures which 
prove this point await 
your investigation . . . 
mailed to your office if 
you prefer. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC., International Publishers’ Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


LONDON 


PARIS 


BERLIN 


BUENOS AIRES 
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How We Get House-to- House Sales- 
men and Keep Them Happy 


Careful Manpower Analysis Insures Efficiency in a Direct-Selling 
Organization 


By James Maratta 


Branch Executive, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Inc. 


Wract question, house-to- 
house selling is considered 
the most distasteful of all selling 
yocations. Most men—with or 
without selling experience—have a 
hidden horror for this work and 
will engage in it only as a last re- 
sort to a livelihood. On the other 
hand, direct selling of well known 
lines in protected 


men is nine and one-half years. 
Four to seven jobs a year for this 
class of men is not the exception, 
but rather the ru'e. Don’t ask me 
how thousands of them acquire 
home ownership, raise families, 
own and drive cars, and can pre- 
sent themselves at your office look- 
ing like the last word in financial 
success for I don’t 








territories, by men 
who master the 
vocation, pays 


R. MARATTA has had 
ten years of experience 
with direct selling. He tells 


know! All I do 
know is that such 
men exist; that 
under the most 





earnings far in ex- 
cess of what the 
average man en- 
gaging in this 
work is accus- 
tomed. 

Classified adver- 
tisements for 
house-to-house 
salesmen are most- 
ly a conglomera- 
tion of superlatives 
and fancy prom- 
ises. In answer to 
these come old 
men who have 
served their last 
usefulness in in- 
dustrial vocations ; 
men on the _ bot- 
tom rungs of a 
wholesale selling 
clerks, mechanics, 


in this article what he has 
learned during those years 
about the house-to-house 
salesman and his habits. He 
tells how he finds these 
salesmen, how he determines 
their qualifications, and how 
he keeps them on the job 
and happy once they have 
become members of his sales 
staff. 

His opinions should in- 
terest all sales managers. 
For a salesman is a sales- 
man, whether he sticks his 
foot in the housewife’s door 
or gives his name to the cor- 
poration president’s secre- 
tary. 























store 
office- 


career ; 
and 


careful employ- 
ment and training 
system, one out of 
every eighteen will 
“star,” and that 
picking winners at 
a crooked horse 
race is apple pie 
compared to pick- 
ing “stars” at the 
morning line-up of 
applicants for 
direct-selling posi- 
tions. 

These are but 
facts that the di- 
rect-selling division 
of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company 


faces every day—and the direct 
selling division of every other 


men temporarily out of a job; 
industrial misfits; young bloods 
blinded by the easy-money and 
be-your-own-boss_ ballyhoo of 
some sales managers; and unde- 
sirables of every type and descrip- 
tion—two jumps ahead of the 
sheriff—looking for a quick dollar 
and a fast get-away. Now and 
then, but mostly then, a downright 
good salesman takes the job, and 
everytime this happens the sales 
manager takes a new lease on his 
job. 
The average mental age of these 


organization for that matter. To 
the casual reader some of these 
statements concerning the men who 
comprise the lifeblood and back- 
bone of our direct-selling organi- 
zation may sound rather bold, 
harsh, and out of tune. I believe 
it unfair to recruit manpower 
available for direct-selling work 
under the false colors of an or- 
ganization geared to a higher men- 
tality than the men available. All 
the grooming and training under 
the sun will not make a race horse 
out of an army mule, and yet, in 
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the army, these mules will out- 
wear the fastest race horse. And 
so it is with men—you can’t in- 
ject into them, in a week, month, 
or year what God has failed to do 
in a lifetime. 

Tolerance of the facts and con- 
ditions confronting direct-selling 
organizations has made it possible 
for this company to create a real 
berth for many men who have 
never been so well satisfied in 
their lives, resulting in more money, 
pleasant work and happier home 
conditions. The balance of this 
article will treat with how Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator re- 
duces the above merchandising 
hazards to a minimum at its New 
York and Philadelphia branches. 

Of all men available for direct- 
selling positions, surely the home 
owner with family responsibilities 
and a car is by far the most desir- 
able. By spotting our classified ad- 
vertisements in the small com- 
munities where such men live, we 
draw to our employment offices the 
cream of the crop. This is a slow 


but sure process to a right start. 

Knowing that most men have a 
hidden horror for house-to-house 
work, we mince no words with a 


desirable applicant. One of the 
first questions he must answer is: 
“If we can prove to you that under 
our leadership you can earn from 
$70 to $125 a week, are you willing 
to canvass — house-to-house — for 
prospects in the market for our 
regulators?” We then explain to 
the applicant that “hot leads” and 
inquiries are few and far between, 
and that most orders are the re- 
sults of our field force demonstra- 
ting our regulators inside the 
homes of prospects secured through 
direct solicitation. Advancing this 
information fairly and squarely to 
applicants is a great factor in keep- 
ing our manpower turnover down 
to a minimum. 

Our employment application blank 
is simplicity to the nth degree. 
Keeping in mind that a desirable 
applicant must be hooked while he 
is biting, and that these men are 
not prone to write down for your 
perusal a lifetime of mistakes and 
employment shortcomings, we ask 
but few key questions, namely: 
Name? Address? Telephone num- 
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ber? Number of dependents? Own 
your home? If not, how much 
rent do you pay? How long at 
present address? Names and ad- 
dresses of two responsible citizens? 
Not a word about previous employ- 
ment or employers, nor the hun- 
dreds of silly questions found on 
some application blanks. It is my 
honest opinion that ill-conceived 
application blanks shoo away more 
desirable applicants than’ anything 
else I know of. If the man is 
sincere he resents this exposure of 
a not too successful life, and if he 
is not sincere, he lies about it any- 
way. After all there are better 
ways of finding out the informa- 
tion every organization wants to 
know. I'll treat this subject in a 
later paragraph. 

We are faced with teaching heat 
and temperature control to a nine 
and one-half year mentality, and 
do such a good job of it that this 
same man will be qualified to take 
our story to the home of another 
whose mentality, intellect and 
worldly success are, in nine cases 
out of ten, far superior to that 
of our representative. In other 
words, most home owners who buy 
our controls are successful profes 
sional and business men_ with 
money to spare for such heating 
luxury as we offer. 


No Technical Talk 


Here is where we come down to 
earth and speak the language of a 
nine-year-old boy. We don’t make 
the mistake that so many direct- 
selling organizations make, that of 
expecting house-to-house salesmen 
to learn in three days, a week, or 
month, what it takes the average 
tradesman four to six years to 
master. Our lessons on heat and 
temperature control for domestic 
coal-burning heating plants ar 
pared down to the information 
necessary to create a desire for 
our regulators—and not on techni- 
cal information ordinarily advanced 
by engineers, architects, heating 
and plumbing houses, or furnace 
manufacturers. A broad illustra- 
tion of this teaching principle can 
best be appreciated when I tell you 
that although our regulators rev- 
olutionize old-fashioned _ heating 
methods, we don’t waste a single 
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minute teaching our men informa- 
tion on heating systems, circula- 
tion efficiency, radiation, or types 
of boilers and heating plants. 
When a home owner decides on a 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator, 
he buys heating, health, comfort. 
convenience, safety and economy, 
and that’s exactly the story we 
teach our men. We teach them a 
beautiful but simple story—just the 
kind that a nine-year-old would en- 
joy learning—using many illustra- 
tions and common everyday lan- 
guage, the kind of story that a 
heating engineer would believe as 
well as the butcher or the baker. 
This makes our men masters of 
their own proposition and gives 
them the selling confidence so nec- 
essary in their work. 

After three days inside school- 
ing the recruit is turned over to a 
field manager. Out in the field he 
is taught door approaches, home 
demonstrations and getting the 
name on the dotted line. During 
this time we visit his home, meet 
the wife, and if at the end of the 
third field day the manager de- 
cides that the office hasn’t made 
a mistake, the recruit is equipped 
with demonstrating outfit and as- 
signed a territory. This gathering 
of personal information while on 
the ground far surpasses checking 
up through mail correspondence 
with disinterested parties who don’t 
give a whoop one way or the other. 


Don’t Let Men Congregate 


Do we get these men together 
every morning for a rousing “pep” 
meeting and every week-end for 
Hip! Hip! MHurrahs? We do 
not! And furthermore, we never 
let our right-hand man know what 
his left-handed brother is doing. 
Our men meet once every two to 
three months—generally at a ban- 
quet—to celebrate the victory in a 
national contest, eat, sing, receive 
prize money and forget business. 
Daily and weekly meetings for 
house-to-house organizations are, 
to my mind, the most damaging 
gatherings imaginable. I know 
that I’m in line for much criti- 
cism when I make that statement, 
but I am merely expressing the 
results of over ten years’ experi- 
ence with house-to-house organiza- 
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tions in four of the major direct- 
selling industries in the country. 
You can’t sell merchandise in 
meeting rooms, and I have yet to 
meet the man who earned a fat 
commission check by sitting wide- 
mouthed listening to the wind-jam- 
ming and ejaculations of a sales 
manager. The good men don't 
need it, and the dumb ones won't 
heed it. When these men are in 
a slump—which is almost con- 
stantly—tthere is only one act on 
the part of the field manager that 
will revive their interest, and that 
is to take them into their territories 
where all the prospects are dead, 
dying, on vacations, fishing, broke, 
or selling their property, and close 
orders right under their noses 
This is the greatest rejuvenator of 
all times, and when it fails to bring 
back selling life for at least two 
or three weeks, it’s an indication 
that the territory needs new blood. 


Every Day Is Pay Day 


Financial embarrassment is an 
institution with the average house- 
to-house salesman. Knowing this, 
we operate an “every-day-pay-day 
system.” Commission checks are 
mailed out within twenty-four 
hours after receipt of an order, 
and the bookkeeping and credit de- 
partments are geared up to gather 
the necessary information to make 
this possible. This system has so 
many advantages that I wonder 
why more organizations don’t adopt 
it. It eliminates the week-end 
slump; requests for drawing ac- 
counts, and the weekly “touch.” 
If the books are closed on a Thurs- 
day and the checks mailed out Fri- 
day so as to reach the men Satur- 
day, you can bet your life that 
there is little work done Friday 
and Saturday. It’s so much easier 
to get a fresh start Monday, since 
there will be no money paid out 
until tne following Friday anyway. 
Salesmen without lunch money, 
car fare or gas and oil money con- 
tribute nothing but grief to an 
organization. Two to four checks 
a week, be they ever so small, 
will do their share in keeping 
salesmen out in the field constantly 
exposing themselves to new busi- 
ness. 

We have no field offices for men 
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...and even 
in six inches 


of water, 
who knows? 


“What are you fishing for, my little man?” 

The benevolent-looking idler beside one of the small ponds in 
Central Park paused behind an urchin who was dangling a hook 
and line. 

“Aw, wooglies.” 

“Wooglies? What are they?” 

“Don’t know; haven’t caught any yet.” 

When the investigators of the modern advertising agency go 
out on a new market problem to talk with dealers and housewives, 
they don’t know what kind of facts they are going to get. It’s not, 
they believe, a good idea to make up a “set questionnaire” at the 
start. From their point of view, it’s dangerous to determine in ad- 
vance exactly what facts are most pertinent and significant and then 
to go out fishing for those facts. 

No, the progressive agency, in its continuing market studies, 
takes the facts as they come. It doesn’t throw any back into the 
stream, to be sure, but — 

At the start it goes fishing for wooglies. 


New York, N. Y. 
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to keep warm and swap griefs in. 


There are no daily reports, survey 
data, or service information to mail 
at the end of the day. Orders with 
checks attached are all that count, 
and orders are the results of bet- 
ter canvassing for more and more 
home demonstrations—everything 
else counts for nil. 

All promotions to field managers 
are made from the ranks. This is 
not the result of an old hide-bound 
rule, but an act of necessity. Good 
house-to-house field trainers are 
“miracles,” which come to reward 
the patience and perseverance of a 
hard-working retail sales director. 
These men just happen—and when 
they do happen we use the same 
good judgment in their training 
and employment as we do with 
salesmen. The step from salesman 
to field manager is only the differ- 
ence, between straight commission 
to a salary and overwriting con- 
tract. The work is the same, with 
the exception of longer hours, 
more work and that of being nurse- 
maid to a group of grown men. 
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Field trainers are chosen for their 
ability to take a new man into a 
strange territory and within twenty- 
four hours close an order for him 
and their ability to get along with 
men. They work in the field,” meet 
all their men in the field, and are 
not expected to do work for which 
their natural qualifications do not 
fit them. 

At the main offices we keep an 
open house for all salesmen and 
sales managers. We encourage 
these men to come in every time 
they have an order, if possible, or 
whenever they are close to the P 
fice. Here they find a happy at- 
mosphere and are assured of an 
enthusiastic welcome. We give 
each man new selling ideas, show 
him advertising and sales promo- 
tion plans in the making, and per- 
mit him to glance over the list of 
heavy hitters who are making his- 
tory that particular week. We 
send him back into his territory 
feeling that, with all our short- 
comings, we are a good bunch of 
fellows and worth sticking with 


Pointers for Prize Contests 


It must be of sufficient 
size to be attractive. Smaller prizes 
are in the nature of consolation 


Goopricn StLvertown Inc. 
Axron, OnI0 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Would you be good enough to 
send us a bibliography of material 
covering prize contests, rdreggen’ 
the results of prize contests pub 
lished from time to time in both 
Painters’ Inx and Printers’ Ink 
MonTHLy? 

In Printers’ Inx, it will not be 
necessary to send clippings as we 
have a complete file of these maga- 
zines in our library. 

Goopricu SILvertown Inc. 


E have sent to Goodrich Sil- 
vertown Inc. a list of fifty 
articles that have appeared in the 
Printers’ INK Publications on the 
subject of consumer prize contests. 
A study of the experiences of a 
number of advertisers brings out 
emphasis on the following pro- 
visions which, it is advised, should 
furnish the groundwork for a con- 
test set-up: 

1. Prizes should be as many and 
as attractive as the budget will 
permit. 

The first prize, it is believed, is 
the only one of interest to con- 


testants. 


offerings which, in addition to 
making a bid for good-will, also 
help to heal wounded vanities and 
convince the recipients that their 
efforts have not gone unappreci- 
ated. 

2. See that prizes are distributed 
so that portions will be certain to 
be awarded in definite localities. 

3. Create a program in which 
dealers can tie up profitably. Get 
them to use local advertising as a 
tie-up to the prizes assigned to 
their territories. Use business- 
paper advertising to post the trade 
on plans and their progress. 

4. Get over to salesmen a proper 
understanding of the contest so 
that they can capitalize it. 

5. Assture the prospective contes- 
tant that he will have an equal 
chance to win the big money of- 
fering and get over the fact that 
no special literary ability is needed 
to enter the contest—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK, 
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CIRCULATION 
of Standard-Size Morning Newspapers 


<8 > 


Total NEW YORK CITY 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 


THE WORLD — 327,379—272,166 


2nd Paper 
3rd Paper 
4th Paper 


— 437,577 —260,829 
— 230,735—167,475 
— 303,630—144,425 


f 
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THE Wor.tp 


OT only has The Morning 

World the largest circula- 
tion among all standard-size 
morning newspapers in New York 
City, but also—it has the high- 
est percentage of its total circu- 
lation concentrated in the five 
boroughs,—it has the lowest 
milline rate for city coverage,— 
and it has a preponderant and 
constantly growing part- of its 
circulation within the high in- 
come districts of the city! 


Che New 


MORNING 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago 


PULITZER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


heads In 


New York City 


THREE-FOURTHS and more of 
the business of all New York 
stores comes from the city dis- 
tricts,— so it is urban and not 
suburban circulation that is of 
primary interest to the adver- 
tiser wishing to secure maximum 
results in New York City. 


ork Glorld 


AND SUNDAY 


Gen. Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 
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FIRST CHOICE 


IN PITTSBURGH 
The Press carries more Automoti 
advertising than any othe 
Pittsburgh paper, and leads in % 
out of 35 other classifications 


(Media Records Inc., April) 


CHICAGO ... SAN FRANCISCO... 
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How to Arrive at a Bank 
Advertising Budget 


One Fundamental Step Is to Beware of Any Arbitrary, Fixed 
Percentage Figure 


By Preston E. Reed 


Executive Secretary, Financial Advertisers’ Association 


ET’S set down right at the 

start that there is no slide rule 
method which will determine the 
advertising appropriation. It’s like 
asking, “How long should a bridge 
be?” without knowing the width of 
the span. Each sound budget is of 
course an absolutely tailor-made 
job. 

Through research we _ have 
learned how much on the average 
the banks are spending for adver- 
tising. The amounts may be too 
much or they may be too little. Up 
to a few years ago only a few 
banks had any plan for arriving 
at what should be spent. The 
main object seemed to be to find 
out what the competing institutions 
were doing or what other banks 
of similar size were spending, then 
the advertising manager would get 
as much as he could and the fi- 
nance committee would allow as 
little as possible. 

It is true that many bank’ offi- 
cials would like and some still use 
a percentage basis which has been 
found, after careful research, to 
be the average of what a great 
many banks are spending. While 
they should never be used to fit 
any individual case, three such per- 
centage bases have been arrived at. 
ae are as follows: 

One per cent of the capital 
oe surplus of the bank. 

2. One-tenth of 1 per cent of 
deposits. 

3. About 5 per cent of 
profits. 

Knowing the amount spent on 
advertising, it is easy to find the 
percentage based upon capital and 
surplus. The average over the 
country, as stated above, is 1 per 
cent. Many large institutions have 
a smaller capital and surplus than 


gross 


Part of a talk before the American 
Institute of Banking convention, at Den- 
ver, June 19 


banks half their size. How ab- 
surd it would be for a bank with 
a large capital and surplus to base 
its advertising appropriation on 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the de- 
posits, if the deposits were not 
comparable to the capital and sur- 
plus. The same is true when a 
bank of small capital and surplus 
and large deposits bases its adver- 
tising appropriation on 1 per cent 
of the capital and surplus. 

Let us consider the second 
method, that of basing the adver- 
tising appropriation on deposits, 
the average being about one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. Just to prove the 
fallacy of this method, we may 
work out the appropriations of a 
few banks. The National City, 
for instance, would spend $1,649,- 
544, which is more than the com- 
bined present expenditures of sev- 
eral other large and prospering 
banks. Obviously appropriations 
figured on this basis are likely to 
be all out of proportion. 


The Third Plan 


The third plan of using 5 per 
cent of the gross profits for ad- 
vertising is equally absurd. A 
$20,000,000 bank making 7 per cent 
gross profit is much more in need 
of advertising than a $20,000,000 
bank making 20 per cent gross 
profit. Again, let’s reiterate that 
there is no logical or satisfactory 
percentage basis which can be used 
to determine the amount of a 
bank’s advertising budget. 

But how, then, is a bank to know 
just how much to spend on acver- 
tising? A Cleveland bank acver- 
tising man has summed it up in 
the following statement: “No ad- 
vertising appropriation worthy of 
the name can be arrived at without 
a thorough knowledge of what the 
financial house has to sell, to whom 
it is going to sell, through what 
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mediums it is going to offer it, 
and the keynote of the copy to be 
employed.” 

A Detroit bank advertising man- 
ager has commented as follows: 
“First, select the theme or main 
thought which shall run like a 
scarlet thread through all the ad- 
vertising. Second, decide as to the 
main objective. For instance, you 
must consider: (1) How much 
institutional advertising can be 
done? (2) How much advertising 
is needed to support the efforts of 
each main department of the busi- 
ness? (3) What departments 
need extra attention to create defi- 
nite momentum for them? (4) 
What special groups have you in 
mind on whom you particularly de- 
sire to concentrate ?” 

A New York banker says: “Ad- 
vertising should not be based on a 
relation to resources or expenses, 
but rather on the possible business 
that can be secured and what it is 
worth after secured.” 

From these statements made by 
successful executives who are con- 
sidered authorities in their profes- 
sion, it is obvious that the first job 
in planning the advertising appro- 
priation is one of analysis. 

After you have completed the 
analysis of your institution’s ser- 
vices and have arrived at the sales 
appeal, then how and by what 
media you are to advertise these 
services can be set down in black 
and white with the cost for each 
item. Their totals’ will give you 
the ideal advertising budget. From 
this detailed break down there can 
be compiled a budget, arranged by 
media, to use as a working sched- 
ule during the year. 

Just as there is no percentage 
yardstick to determine an adver- 
tising budget, neither is there a 
percentage basis upon which an 
individual institution can determine 
the amounts to be spent on various 
media. The following is a list 
of media and the per cent of the 
total advertising budget spent on 
each. This is of course an average 
of scores of budgets: 


40 per cent for newspapers. 

_20 per cent for financial maga- 
Zines, 

15 per cent for booklets, house 
Organs and cards, 
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5 per cent for outdoor and car 
card advertising. 

20 per cent for incidentals, such 
as mimeographing, cuts, engravings 
and photos. 


Compare these percentages with 
those of an actual budget of one 
of the most progressive bank 
groups and perhaps the most effi- 
ciently advertised. Certainly the 
detailed care with which the budget 
program is presented in its origi- 
nal and complete form indicates 
a comprehensive and analytical 
knowledge of the situation. 


Break Down by Media 

uadeer advertising 
ily newspapers 

Window display 

Salari 


Art work 

Engravings, mats, etc 

Miscellaneous 

Direct advertising 

Calendars 

National financial magazines. . 
al magazines 

Out-of-town newspapers 

Rent 


National directories 

State financial magazines... . 

Bulletin boards . 

Gift advertising 

This budget, you will note, 
shows a considerable variation in 
amounts spent for different media 
from that of the average budget. 
For instance, newspapers in the 
average budget take first place 
with 40 per cent, whereas in this 
actual budget they are second place 
with something over 17 per cent. 
Outdoor advertising in this budget 
is 18 per cent, whereas in the aver- 
age it is in fifth place with 5 per 
cent. And so it goes. Each sound 
budget must be built to fit the spe- 
cific requirements of the job to be 
done. Averages and fixed per- 
centages are useful only as guide- 
posts. 

There is just one other point 
which should be mentioned in a 
discussion of budgets. Should the 
advertising of the various bank de- 
partments be allocated and charged 
to the individual departments ? 

In answer to this question one 
of the leading authorities in the 
East replied: 

“It has always seemed to me 
that advertising should be consid- 
ered a charge against the profits of 
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ST. LOUIS IS A TWO 


EVENING PAPER 
MARKET » » » 


F URNITURE merchants proved years 
ago that The St. Louis Star and 
the other large evening newspaper 
formed the best combination to use 
for thorough, economical coverage 
ot the St. Louis market. 
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These two newspapers carry the 
bulk of daily furniture advertising. 
The St. Louis Star alone, in the first 
five months of this year, carried 
131,819 lines—more than three 
times as much as the St. Louis daily 
morning newspaper. 


Eight representative furniture mer- 
chants have confined their daily 


advertising to The Star and its eve- 
ning contemporary so far this year. 


And department stores, grocers, 
women's apparel houses and an im- 
pressive group of national adver- 
tisers, by their advertising policy, 
have established the incontrovertible 


fact that ST. LOUIS IS A TWO 
EVENING PAPER MARKET. 


SJOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT ©O. 
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the institution without regard to 
the departments which earn them. 
Most auditors of course like to 
charge all of the advertising which 
mentions the trust department to 
the Trust Department, and deduct 
it from that department’s earnings. 
This is extremely difficult, espe- 
cially in the case of an advertise- 
ment which mentions several de- 
partments. In my experience, this 
method always jieads to endless 
arguments, first, with the man who 
doesn’t think you are spending 
enough money for his department, 
and second, from the man who 
thinks you are spending all his 
earnings. I am very much in 
favor of the policy which makes 
no attempt to allocate these charges 
but leaves the whole matter in the 
hands of the advertising manager 
who, of course, is directly under 
the control of the president.” 

Another banker says: “The al- 
location of expense to the type of 
services featured in the advertise- 
ment is, in my case, merely a de- 
vice used in my own department 
to enable me more intelligently to 
apportion correctly what we have 
to spend among the services we 
have to sell. I get a definite ap- 
propriation each year from the 
bank, and by the grace of God I 
stay inside of it. What the appro- 
priation is eventually charged to is 
a matter of bookkeeping in the 
auditing department and no worry 
of mine. I think it would be 
ridiculous to try to use a depart- 
mentalized system of charging off 
advertising in the ‘case of advertis- 
ing such as ours which is largely 
institutional instead of depart- 
mental.” 


C. R. Long with McGraw-Hill 


Chudleigh R. Long has joined the 
advertising department of the McGraw- 
Hill Publications, New York, succeed- 
ing S. G. Oppenheim resigned. He was 
formerly with the McLain-Simpers Or- 
ganization, Philadelphia, for thirteen 
years. 


Appoints Whipple & Black 
The United Wholesale Grocery Com- 


pany, Worcester, Mass., operating a 
chain of retail stores in New England, 
has nggomies Whipple & Black, De- 
troit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Client Prejudices, “‘Pansies” 
and Modern Art 


Inhibitions and timidity hinder the 
rogress of advertising. is to 
Biame? The client. 

Why? Because his middle class preju- 
dices make him afraid to accept what 
the advertising expert knows would be 
best for him. . 

is the ogiaien of 
omery Flagg who spoke his mind be- 
ore a meeting, last week, of the St. 
Louis Advertising Club. No matter how 
much money the client may have at his 
command, his attitude on the subject of 
advertising is the same, in Mr. Flagg’s 
opinion. 

“The welter of commonplace and 
vulgar advertising in America is due,” 
he said,. “directly to the pompous, 
bellied prejudices of plutocracy. he 
eternal alibi of the client in answer to 
this is, ‘but we are ap ling to the 

eat middle class, small-town hick.’ I 
ave always felt that this tradition is 
unproved and bum psychology. 

“She hick is not a hick to himself or 
herself,” Mr. Flagg declared. He or 
she probably feels superior to the met- 
ropolitans, so why play down to them, 
he asked. 

He advised that advertisers choose 
their artists. hen an artist is chosen, 
he should be consulted with~ freely in- 
stead of confined to the arbitrary limi- 
tations of the original layout, conceived 
by the advertiser with the help of a 
slave in his art department. 

The talk then veered around to Amer- 
ican appreciation of artists. Here is 
what r. Flagg had to say on this 
score: 

“To the ordinary business man in 
America, an artist is a sort of harmless 
pansy who sits around in a velvet jacket 
with a bowl of cocaine on one knee and 
a nude model on the other. And if he 
makes good money, he is a good artist; 
otherwise he is a Pomeranian in pants. 
The answer is ‘O, yeah!” 

Modern art also came in for a por- 
tion of Mr. Flagg’s compliments, or, as 
he put it, to receive his smiling disre- 


ames Mont- 


spects. 

“When you see one of those ‘god- 
awful’ things with four goiters on the 
neck and three pants buttons for eyes, 
and the necktie tied in the back, and it 
is supposed to be a portrait; or a lumpy 
nightmare with an_ ivory grapefruit 
head and a body like one of those 
braided loaves of bread, and they call 
it ‘Forward’ then,” mused Mr. Flagg, 
“I call it an unpleasant growth in the 
cesspool of art. 

e expressed the belief that modern 
art, which he chose to call a disease, 
is abating. The new generation of young 
artists and aspiring artists, he feels, 
will have to learn to draw and give up 
drawing like a rather backward child. 


Now “Farm and Garden 


4 ’ 

Supplies” 

Farm Supplies, New York, will 

change its name to Farm and Garden 

Supplies, effective with the July issue. 

new name has been chosen to more 

accurately describe the scope of the 
publication. 
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The Washington (D.C.) Star’s 
Prestige Reduced to Figures 


During the first five months of 1930 THE STAR car- 
ried 10,057,913 lines of advertising in all classifications— 
Local Display, National Display and Classified—or within 
less than 100,000 lines more advertising than all four of 
the other papers combined. 


And in Local Display advertising during this same 
period THE STAR carried 1,027,804 lines MORE adver- 
tising than the FOUR OTHER PAPERS COMBINED. 


Advertising naturally follows circulation; and circula- 
tion naturally follows reader-confidence—so, throughout 
the Washington Market, THE STAR—Evening and 
Sunday—is the preferred newspaper and consequently 
has the preference in advertising patronage. 


Che Evening Siar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Boston-Go- 


BREEZE-BYE and PASS-BYE, the two racing sons of BOST( 
GO, are almost as alike as two peas. The same fine head, both hj 
eyes with “the look of eagles,” the same splendid shoulders, sh 
powerful backs and stout quarters. But BREEZE-BYE is a distaff. 
runner and can race his mile-and-a-quarter and ask for more, w 
PASS-BYE is a sprinter who “folds up” after six furlongs. 


To the uninitiated advertiser, entering the “Three-Million” 





Million” 


ro 
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of Greater Boston, there may seem little choice between the 2 
ing newspapers as advertising mediums. 


EEZE-BYE and PASS-BYE. 

Boston’s four leading metropolitan dailies, on careful analysis, 

lve into two distinct groups. Those acquainted with advertising 

ts in Boston will place three of these papers in one group. 

other, by itself, they will place the Boston Herald-Traveler. 

The reason for this grouping is that Boston is in reality two cities 
. Its population, though an entity, is divided by an invisible 
of heredity, environment, tradition, habit and sentiment, into 

distinct bodies. So wide apart are these interests that no one 

paper can possibly appeal to both. As a natural result Boston 
papers have had to select which group of citizens they would 


three leading contemporaries of the Herald-Traveler focus 
r attention on one part of this citizenry. The Boston Herald- 
eler is planned, written and edited to serve the interests of the 
group—that part which experience has proved to be the back- 
of Boston’s buying capacity. 
n substantiation of this statement we offer as evidence the judg- 
t of both local and national advertisers—The Boston Herald- 
eler leads all Boston newspapers in total of advertising lineage. 
o completely cover Boston, the fourth largest American metro- 
tan market, use the Herald-Traveler and one of the other three 
ing dailies, 
ight years the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives: 


National Advertising, including all finan- GEORGE A. McDEVITT Co 


utomobile and publication advertising 
Boston daily newspapers. New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


ERALD-TRAVELER 
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TIME 


IS FIRST IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 








* 





The Record for General Magazines first 4 months 1930 


Total Financial 


Banks, Invest- Public Advertising for 
ments,etc. Insurance Utilities 4months, 1930 
s.r peer ee 60 pages 21 pages 14 pages 95 pages 
2. Review of Reviews 46 “ 3° * pedis kes 
3. World’s Work .... 44 “ ee a — hee 
4. Harper’s Magazine. 34 “ mF »: ¢ =? 
5. Nation’s Business... 31 “ “a; > _ pests ..«* 
6. Atlantic Monthly.. 35 “ _ oe. a. ai 
7. Literary Digest.... 24 “ = , ie — * 
8. Scribner's ......... _ _ Se Rtgs —” 
9. Business Week.... 16 “ Be °° * — = 
10. Sat. Eve. Post..... Pe m.:* ric 3s. .* 


Figures from Publishers 
Information Bureau 


* 


In grand total of advertising pages TIME gained more 
in 1928 and 1929 than any other general magazine. 

And in this value-testing year of 1930, TIME again leads 
the field with a 40% lineage gain for the first six months. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 





THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND CIRCULATION 
The Biggest Strictly Quality Coverage 
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If Men Go Coatless, Must 
They Carry Handbags? 


Epwin H. Srvart, Inc. 
TTSBURGH 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I was very much interested in the 
article by Pg Dillon = page 130 of 
the issue for May 29, 1930. 

\ir. Dillon ~R Ty - combination 
coat-shirt for men with sustained shoul- 
ders, box pleats, ete. 

I am in favor of it and have cour- 
age enough to wear one tomorrow if 
someone will introduce it. However, 
there is one bg problem which Mr. 
Dillon didn’t touch upon. 

What are we going to do with the 
junk we carry in our pockets? 

In my own particular case this junk 
consists of the following articles: 

Cigars, fountain pen, trick pencil, 
cigarette case, cigar lighter, matches, 
folding foot rule, small scissors, pins 
cigarette holder, card case, pack o' 
“call” cards (little 3% by 5 inch cards 
with names and addresses of prospects 
and active clients whom I must contact 
regularly). 

My inside breast pocket contains a 
second card case with membership cards, 
driver's license, owner’s license, Cham- 
ber of Commerce membership, etc., etc., 
etc. Five 8% by 11 inch sheets, folded 
long way, are carried for the purpose of 
making notes, customer appointments, 
detailed data, ete. Trousers pockets are 
loaded with key folder, handkerchief, 
jack-knife, tweezers and a compositor’s 
rule, carried for the sake of sentiment. 
Two additional keys for office and home, 
bills (in small denominations of course), 
loose change and car ignition key. 

How are we going to dispose of this 
mess of junk? 

When going on a trip, there are ex- 
tra incidentals—more personal cards in 
the case, perhaps an extra handker- 
chief, keys to the trunk on the luggage 
carrier of the car. 

Shall we carry bags like the ladies? 
Or shall a valet come along and tote 
these impedimenta like a gun-bearer of 
an African safari? 

Epwin H. Srvarr, 


President. 
*> * * 


Wuuite Pratns, N. Y., May 31, 1930. 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I used to rail like Joseph Dillon who, 
in your May 29 issue, objects to the 
senseless habit of men wearing coats in 
summertime in contrast to the cool, 
comfortable, sensible dress of women. 
Till about a year ago it occurred to 
me there was one very practical ob- 
stacle: What would a man do with the 
various articles he now carries in h's 
pocket: fountain pen, pencil, wallet, 
card case, cigarette case or cigarette 
package, cigars, pocket lighter or 
matches, miscellaneous Sa, Peers or letters, 
note or address book, ¢ case, 
commutation ticket? Any ot res or other 
contrivance to hold them would be worse 
than a coat and I doubt if the average 
man would _* handbag such as 
women carry for that purpose. 

Ovp Timer. 
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New Accounts for 
Frank B. White Agency 


The Frank B. White Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been 
pointed to direct the advertisi 
counts of the following: Buckner 
Glearoat rms, Bloomsb vrmeg Boe 

Farms, Bloomsb N. ; 


Volcker Mfg. Company, 

Ind.; Nowak Milling Cor- 

_ Ind.; Pico Feed 

‘om; hy Ind., and the Pav- 

ing les omg and Pavrite Cor- 
poration, both of icago. 


Ralph Hayes with Trans- 
America Corporation 


Ralph Hayes, who joined the New 
York World last year, as second vice- 
resident and executive assistant to 
alph Pulitzer, has resigned from the 
World and has been elected vice-president 
of Trans-America Corporation, interna- 
tional bank nae company. Before 
joining the World, he was vice-president 
of the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank of New York sine. before that, 
assistant to Will H. Hays, president of 
the Motion Picture Pa ucers and Dis- 
tributors of America. 


Crescent Truck to Stelle- 
Wessinger-Foltz 

The Crescent Truck ene, 
anon, Pa., electric lift trucks, has —~d 

inted Stelle - Wessinger - Foltz, Inc., 

caster, Pa., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mal are being used. 


Cigar Account to Gottschaldt- 
Humphrey 

Th & Company, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla., manufacturer of cigars, has ap- 
pointed Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., 
Atlanta advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account.  Magnainss and 
direct mail will be wu 


“Dry Goods Review” to 
Change Page Size 


=~ with the July issue the 
Dry Goods Review, Toronto, will change 
its type page size to seven by ten inches. 





Appoints Frank Presbrey 


Pm, a a ey parpeasios Com- 

._Y., has appointed 
the oy eet Presbrey eee Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Walter A. Strong Honored 


An honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was this week conferred “ae 
vat = A. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 


ae, News by Beloit University, 
oit, DMs. at the annual commence- 


ment exercises. 
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Mergers, Beehives, 
Prunes 


$3 becomes so common for presi- 
dents in telling why they merge 
to speak wisely of great econo- 
mies effected through co-operation, 
money saved in management, waste 
eliminated, that the Vick an- 
nouncement to shareholders came 
as a fresh and welcome voice. 
H. Smith Richardson, chairman of 
the board of the Vick Chemical 
Company, now part of Drug, Inc., 
told his stockholders, in effect, that 
he merged to save time. 

It was on June 13 last that the 
executive who built Vick Chemical 
from its humble and early start 
told the stockholders that new 
products were hard to find, that he 
was having difficulty in getting a 
running-mate for Vapo-Rub. He 
said then that he proposed to form 
a new department under the direc- 
tion of the vice-president, with 
ample appropriations for research 
to discover other products that 
might carry the Vick name. He 
didn’t expect to make a profit on 
this department for several years. 
He knew it would cost considerable 
money to dig out the sort of prod- 
ucts he was willing to trade-mark. 

Then it occurred to him that it 
was logical, before spending a lot 
of money to develop a new product, 
to look over the field to see if there 
were not some.place where the 
work he was going to do could be 
done with an existing organization. 
He came to the conclusion that 
Drug, Inc., with its well-rounded 
facilities, its highly trained chem- 
ists, had the facilities for making 
the sort of investigation his new 
department was going to make. 
Therefore, as he told his stock- 
holders, he decided that if a good 
basis could be worked out it would 
pay them to merge. So the merger 
went through. 

Mr. Richardson tells his stock- 
holders that there is to be no 
change in the management of the 
Vick Chemical Company. He, him- 
self, goes on the board of Drug, 
Inc., and the present president of 
Vick’s will continue to run the 
business. 

The Diamond Match Company 
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offers another interesting and un- 
usual reason for merging—that is, 
utilization of by-products. Perhaps 
Diamond Match couldn’t be called 
a true merger; rather a growth. 
For this company made matches 
only, in the first place. It had sur- 
plus lumber, so it established “forty 
lumber yards. This put it into the 
building supply business. It still 
had some lumber left on its hands, 
so it began to make toys and bee- 
hives. Discovering then that bee- 
hives-sell better with other bee sup- 
plies than they do by themselves, 
the company went into the apiary 
business also. Then, in order to 
produce an income from one of its 
cleared lumber tracts, it planted 
prunes, which put it automatically 
into the fruit business. 

The more one examines some of 
these mergers and diversifications 
of the recent past, the more many 
of them look like the mere applica- 
tion of good hard common sense 
to modern business. Words like 
“diversification,” “simplification,” 
and all the rest are mere labels put 
on by outsiders. 


Asks Publishers to Standardize 
Billing and Invoices 
Tue Yount Company 
Eris, Pa., June 9, 193( 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article in your May 29 issue by 
A. O. Hurja regarding standardization 
of proof sheet sizes reminds us of an- 
other practice of publishers, which in 
our opinion, is also badly in need of 
standardization. 

We refer to the fact that publishers 
bill their advert’sers on invoice forms 
of every conceivable size and shape. We 
believe that publishers could help the 
advertising agency and other advertisers 
by submitting their invoices on a stand 
ard'zed form. This certainly w uid 
facilitate filing as well as handling and 
should prove to be a hese to all con- 
cerned. 

In this connection there is no uniform 
practice on the part of the publishers in 
biling space at the net or gross rates. 
Some of the bills will have the p 
lisher’s discount deducted while others 
will be billed at the gross amount 

M. A. Yount 


Appointed by Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce 


assistant 
manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of that organization and 
director of its publications. 


George Doherty, industrial 
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WE SAY IT AGAIN... 


9g 1 % of St. Paul’s 


English-reading families are reached 
by the St. Paul Dispatch .... . 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 1930 CENSUS 
DEFINITELY ESTABLISHES ST. PAUL 
NEWSPAPER COVERAGES ... . 


1930 Census Figures for St. Paul Carrier Districts 
St. Paul 

West St. Paul 
South St. Paul 
North St. Paul 
Fort Snelling 


St. Paul Park 


Inver Grove 

*Estimate. Total, 292,164 
Based on government estimates for illiteracy and 
number of members to a family this total makes 
64,547 ENGLISH-READING FAMILIES 








58,709 OR 91% OF THE ENGLISH-READING 
FAMILIES, IS THE ST. PAUL DISPATCH AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION FOR MAY IN THE SAME DISTRICTS 


St. Paul Dispatch. Pioucer Press 
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Cooking Utensils, 
Automobiles, Towels and 
Air Rifles 


Stertrnc Rance & Furnace 
CorPoRATION 


Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


Editor of Patnters’ Ink: 

Mr. lund, secretary of the 
Cleanliness Institute, in a recent 
talk to the National Association of 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers, made 
reference to an article which a 
peared in your publication. I would 
appreciate it if you can refer me to 
the issue in which this article ap- 


peared. 
The article, as I recall it, was 


either written by Amos Bradbury or 
it describes the experiences of Mr. 
Bradbury in shopping. It gave il- 
lustrations of the wrong way and 
the correct manner of sales presen- 
tation, emphasizing the idea of dra- 
matizing the service which the prod- 
uct should pon to the user. As 
I recall it, he spoke especially of 
towels, automobiles and air rifles. 
Puiie WILL, 
President. 


R. BRADBURY, highly 

pleased that Mr. Edlund has 
remembered and is now using to 
point a present sales lesson an ar- 
ticle he wrote for the September 
6, 1928, issue of Printers’ INK, 
replies as follows: 

“Men, boys, maiden aunts, young 
married couples, housewives, all 
who buy merchandise are interested 
in the question, ‘What will it do for 
me?’ They are not impressed by 
words written or spoken about a 
product from the standpoint of the 
man who has made it and now 
wants to sell it to them. They 
don’t get excited listening to a re- 
hearsal of the minor points of 
technical superiority which the 
salesman or advertising writer as- 
sures them are peculiar to the prod- 
uct he wishes to dispose of at a 
profit to the producer. Consumers 
buy merchandise because it raises 
their self-esteem, appeals to their 
pride of ownership, does something 
for them. They are. looking for a 
chance to buy for a profit to them- 
selves. 

“In the article mentioned by 
Mr. Will I gave specific instances 
of how this selling policy applied 
to cooking utensils, automobiles, 
towels and air rifles. The principle 
involved is as broad as human na- 
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ture itself, and what could be 
broader ? 

“The principle of selling and 
advertising on the basis it what 
the product will do the 
buyer is, in my opinion, an more 
timely now than it was when the 
article was written.”"—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Says High-Pressure Selling 
Prevents Prosperity 


Too aggressive an methods are 
largely res |. for the fact that 85 

r cent o businesses begun in the 

nited AK ultimately fail. This is 
the statement made by Carl D. Frie- 
bolin, federal referee in bankruptcy, 
Cleveland, in a speech before the Lake. 
wood, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. 
The chief cause of this hindrance to 
prosperity, in his opinion, is the high- 
pressure salesmen. 

“Bankruptcy has increased vastly in 
the last twenty-five years,” he said. 
“And it is due almost entirely to the 
stress of salesmen and selling. We pro- 
duce great masses of a_ commodity and 
force it on the people. They hear about 
easy payments an with the chronic 
optimism of the American, they buy 
and buy. We've had every kind of a 
special day and special week from 
buckle week to Father’s Day.” 


Wholesale Jewelry Groups 
Merge 


At the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the National Wholesale Jewelers Asso- 
ciation, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
plans were completed for a merger with 
the Wholesale Jewelry Trade Association. 
The new organization will be known as 
the National Wholesale Jewelry Asso- 
ciation. The two hundred and fifty 
wholesale jewelers present voted to raise 
a $225,000 fund to finance a three-year 
research and merchandising campaign. 


Appoints Jones Agency 
The Automatic Radio Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, has appointed Frank 
H. Jones, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its a vertising account 
General ~ on and business papers 
will be us 


S. T. Stahl Joins Gash Agency 


Samuel T. Stahl, formerly with Ad 
vertisin Counsellors, Inc. Chicago, has 
joined the Ellis T. Gash Company, ‘ Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, as ser- 
vice manager. 


To Represent “The Sportsman 
Pilot” 


Harry R. Wheeler, Inc., 
been appointed New England represen 
he 


Boston, has 


tative of Sportsman Pilot, New 


York. 
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Tere is a prevalent notion now that 


aign 


business will be better in the Fall. 
- It arises out of a state of mind composed of 


Frank one part hopes of Wall Street, two parts con- 
count. viction that the worst is over, and one part 


- native American optimism. 


gency Today business is a sensational subject — be- 
cause issues are in suspense. Business, once 
more, is the great adventure. 


In directors’ rooms and offices; over the tables 
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of luncheon clubs; over the telephone; wher- 
ever executive meets executive, there is a con- 
stant exchange of opinion going'on during 
this very urgent hour in the nation’s affairs; 
informaland continuous councils foror against 
something or somebody. 


Here is the source of Big League Conversation 
—talk, discussion, the impact of idea vs. idea, 
plan vs. plan—that moves the wheels of busi- 
ness. 


We have discovered, in this complex age, that 
business is the news of all news. Not to the 
masses, perhaps. But certainly to the men 
who are the focal identities of the nation’s 
economic structure. 


120,067,000 peopie are not going to lift them- 
selves out of the business recession by their 


bootstraps. They are going to be led out of it 
—and by a comparatively few men. 


Who are the men? Who, indeed, if not the 
leaders of business itself? 


How are they going to do it? How, if not by 
a closer application to the realities of business 
—by strategy, by the study of costs, by the 
discovery of new markets, production effi- 
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ciency, sales and distribution economies, low- 
er prices, new machinery, better cost-cutting 
equipment in all departments ? 


ARE YOU IN ON IT? 


Many experienced and far-sighted advertisers 
who sell equipment and: services to business 
are alert to what is going on; they are actively 
advertising and selling now. 


TO REACH THE MEN 

WHO MUST KNOW. 

More than ever before the responsible exetu- 
tives of business have need of the NEWS of 
business, the trends, the facts about what’s 
going on— both here and abroad. They have 
scant interest in opinions which are 30, 60, or 
90 days past due. 


The insistent demand is for speed, coverage 
and dependability. Closely geared to these 
modern requirements is a weekly publication, 
unique in the annals of publishing. It is 
edited by cable, radio, telegraph and tele- 
phone, by interview and investigation. Its 
correspondents are in all strategic centers — 
covering all phases of business. It collects, 
sifts, correlates, verifies, and translates the 
vital news of business. In its editorial offices 
an hour is a whole day compared with more 
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leisurely publications. . . . Its name is THE 
BUSINESS WEEK. 


There is no other publishing service that can 
be in any way compared to it. It is a sensa- 
tional publication, in the legitimate sense, 
because it deals with the essentials of the im- 
mediate future, with news — significances 
labeled ““RUSH!”’ 


Such business intelligence is, obviously, too 
vital to be emasculated by the time it would 
take for artistic embellishment. THE BUSI- 
NESS WEEK is published on the fastest maga- 
zine schedule ever attained—to press Thursday 
night and on its way to subscribers Friday. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK is edited by rigid se- 
lectivity to appeal to administrative executives 
—the men who lead, the men who, above all 
things, have mental radius. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK goes to 75,000 of the 
men most able to formulate larger policies, to 
initiate action, to evaluate new ideas—and to 
back them with money. 


What is there about your business that these 
men should know ? 


Are you in on the Big League Conversation ? 
What have you to contribute to it? 


Can you afford not to be talked about by the 
most important men in America ? 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Safeway Enlists Its Employees 
in Chain-Store Battle 


They Are Being Given Some Plain Facts About the Chain-Store Idea 
in General, and Safeway in Particular 


HAIN stores have been taking 

more or less docilely the jabs 
of their often bitter critics. True, 
they have talked about telling the 
public how good and pure they are 
at heart, through advertising, but 
to date there has been little money 
spent by the chains in answering 
the flood of anti-chain propaganda. 
We have been assured, however, 
that it won’t be long now before 
the chains will let loose a barrage 
of facts in an attempt to silence 
their enemies. 

But there is one factor in this 
battle that apparently is being 
overlooked by most of the chain- 
store strategists—their own em- 
ployees. These men and women 
can and should play a very im- 
portant part in educating the pub- 
lic to the fact that the chain store 


is an economically justifiable retail 


outlet. Then, too, it is obvious 
that these workers must believe in 
the system of which they are such 
an important part if they are to 
give their best to it. 

It is to enable its employees to 
answer the questions of consumers 
as well as teach the employees 
themselves some things about chain 
stores and the Safeway Stores in 
particular that a booklet has been 
prepared by that organization for 
distribution among its personnel. 
The book contains an able presen- 
tation of the case for the chain 
store and also data about Safeway 
that every member of that com- 
pany should know. This same in- 
formation will undoubtedly be of 
interest to large numbers of its 
customers. 

In an introduction, M. G. 
Skaggs, president of Safeway, ex- 
plains the purpose of the book in 
these words: 

“There appears at the moment 
to be a more than usual interest 
on the part of the public in the 
various methods of food distribu- 
tion. Undoubtedly the newer men 
in the ranks of Safeway are more 


or less at a loss to know how to 
answer some of the questions being 
asked them pertaining to the oper- 
ation of our Company. 

“Tt is our wish that you be well 
informed on this subject; further, 
that the public at large might 
know as much as they care to 
know about the operation of Safe- 
way. We feel that the story of 
Safeway is a very interesting as 
well as a very human one.” 

Next Mr. Skaggs makes a state- 
ment with which few readers of 
Printers’ Ink will agree. He 
says: “We have considered using 
the medium of the daily papers in 
telling it (the Safeway story) 
generally to the public, but hesi- 
tated on account of the feeling 
that we might be misunderstood.” 


Advertising Copy in the Book 


Mr. Skaggs need have no fear 
of the public misunderstanding the 
motives of.any advertising contain- 
ing some of the very same infor- 
mation that his excellent book con- 
tains. He not only paints an 
excellent picture of his own com- 
pany but in so doing gives an 
intelligent and logical defense of 
the entire chain-store idea. The 
book is replete with good adver- 
tising copy. Let some advertising 
agency convince Mr. Skaggs of 
that, however; what we are inter- 
ested in at present is the step in 
the right direction that Safeway 
has already taken. 

The president’s introduction 
closes with the statement that “if 
any of your friends, customers or 
the public at large want to know 
the real facts about Safeway you 
are privileged to give them a 
copy.” 

National advertisers will not 
agree with all that is said in the 
booklet about private brands and 
advertised brands. Nevertheless, 
Safeway deserves some credit for 
publicly telling of its policy. Ex- 
tracts from the book follow: 
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Perhaps the greatest single dis- 
tinction between Safeway Stores’ 
plan of organization and operation 
and that of others, lies in the fact 
that, contrary to most large con- 
cerns, Safeway is not dominated 
by any one man or group of men. 
Our plan of operation is such as 
might cause us to correctly be 


termed a co-operative organization. 
. . « 


The most important men in the 
organization are, beyond any ques- 
tion or doubt, ‘the salesmen and 
managers in the stores themselves. 
These men represent Safeway to 
the public and so far as the public 
knows are Safeway Stores in fact 

. These men are the foundation 
upon which the whole organization 
is builded. 

* * * 

The new man’s starting salary 
is usually $22.50 or $25 a week, 
depending upon the locality, living 
costs and his probable value to the 
concern. This salary is paid him 
from the day of his employment 
and is in addition to the intensive 
training and instruction constantly 
being given him to enable him to 
become a finished merchant. 

7 * . 


When he becomes a store man- 
ager, his salary is advanced to $30 
a week and in addition, he receives 
30 per cent of the net profits from 
the store which he operates. 

. * + 


His (the store manager’s) earn- 
ings are sometimes far greater 
than he would be able to realize 
if he had $5,000 or $10,000 of his 
own capital invested. With his 
salary and bonus, an earning of 
$4,000 to $5,000 a year is not at all 
uncommon for the capable Safe- 
way store or market manager. 

* * * 


As a buyer he has an opportu- 
nity to make application of the 
things he has learned in the store 
concerning what the people want 
and the price they want to pay for 
it. In his position as buyer, how- 
ever, he becomes familiar - with 
sources of supply; he contacts, or 
is contacted by, representatives of 
great producers or those producers 
themselves. It is his duty to search 
the markets constantly in order 
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that he may at all times have 
available for the patrons of Safe- 
way, the best the market affords, 
at a price which represents a fair 
profit to the producer, to Safeway 
Stores and an economical outlay 
for the consumer. 

He it is who is really the watch 
dog who stands guard over the 
continuous stream of foodstuffs 
which flow into Safeway Stores by 
the truck load, car load, train load, 
or even ship load. There is also a 
triple responsibility in that he must 
serve the stores, serve the public, 
and deal fairly with his sources of 
supply to the end that quality may 
be maintained, values kept equi- 
table, and producers or manufac- 
turers assured of an outlet in such 
volume as will enable them to con- 
tinue to supply Safeway with the 
very best of everything at an eco- 
nomical price, while still earning a 
fair profit for themselves. 

+ * * 


Most store managers, and with- 
out exception every executive 
above that grade, are substantial 
stockholders in the company, and 
therefore, join in the earnings of 
such stock as well as any possible 
increase in the market value there- 
of. 

* * * 

What happens to a dollar spent 
in a Safeway Store? . 

85.07 cents goes to wholesaler, 
producer, manufacturer and trans- 
portation companies to pay for the 
merchandise and put it in_ the 
stores. 

10.78 cents is spent for rent, sal- 
aries, insurance, taxes, water, heat, 
light, power, supplies and general 
operating expenses. 

1.25 cents is spent for advertis- 
ing, civic enterprises and donations. 
2.90 cents is net profit. 

It will thus be seen that Safe- 
way’s net profit out of each dollar 
of business done is less than 3 cents. 
Of this small amount, about half 
goes into a reserve for expansion 
and stabilization purposes, and the 
remainder is paid out to the hold- 
ers of common and preferred stock 
in the form of dividends. 

* * * 

During 1929, Safeway Stores 

and subsidiary companies paid to 
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THE BANKER IS IN YOUR PICTURE! 





The Banker as an indiwvid- 
ual is a most valuable pros- 
pect. He earns a higher- 


He lives in a large home. 
He drives good cars. 

He wears the best clothes, 
belongs to exclusive clubs. 
He patronizes progressive 
shops. 


He spends millions on 

household equipment and 

furnishings. 

He takes out large insur- 

ance policies. 

He travels frequently 

first class. 

His children go to college. 

His family’s tastes and pref- 
fab. 


His purchases are valuable 
endorsements for any 
article. 

He is counsellor to friends 
and patrons both in business 
and personal investments. 
He is successfulwhen he 
speaks the public listens. 


* * # 


Local agents for commodi- 
ties of high-unit cost are 
dependent upon the 

ker. Bankers financ- 
ing these agents offer sug- 
gestions, exert influence 


lessens sales resistance 


the manufacturer. 


* . * 
A copy of the Journal upon 
Tequest. 

* &¢ 8 


Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. 
J. Howard Snow 
New York, N. Y. 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 


icago, 
Cupit rd Birch, 
oh! Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 


You Can Bank 
On The Banker! 


Next year’s profits are dependent on 
this year’s plans. Shrewd advertisers 
are carefully scrutinizing schedules 
seeking publications that deliver the 
readers who can “deliver the goods.” 


That’s why scores of national adver- 
tisers have learned that they can bank 
on the banker! 


With an A.B.C. Statement showing 
20,000 institutional subscriptions 
from banks and financial houses plus 
17,000 individual subscriptions the 
American Bankers Association 
Journal actually makes the advertis- 
er’s dollar go farther. 


These readers control nine-tenths of 
the banking capital of America and 
are owners and directors of 50,000 
major businesses. 


Consider the Journal’s billion-dollar 
market and its rate per thousand 
readers. Few publications will tell 
your story as effectively as the Journal. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


10 E&. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Edited by James E. Clark 
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store and market managers under 
the profit-sharing plan $1,615,403.80 
in the form of bonuses in addition 
to their regular salaries. It may 
be interesting to know that not a 
single executive in the organization 
above the grade of store manager 
participated in a dollar of this 
profit sharing. 

* * 

While it is true that in many 
centers Safeway Stores buy most 
of their merchandise from our own 
warehouses, it is also true that in 
other centers where suitable ar- 
rangements can be effected through 
local wholesalers we buy much of 
our merchandise from these people. 
It sometimes happens that by ar- 
rangement with local jobbers a sat- 
isfactory source of supply can be 
effected to the mutual profit of the 
local jobber and ourselves. Fre- 
quently, these local wholesalers or 
jobbers find that the addition of 
Safeway’s business to their normal 
volume enables them to take such 
quantities as will justify the manu- 
facturer in extending to them 
quantity prices and _ discounts 
which, without Safeway’s business, 
they would be unable to secure. 

* * 

Contrary to the practices of some 
concerns, Safeway entered the 
manufacturing business largely for 
the purpose of insuring the quality 
of the merchandise it wanted to 
serve to its patrons. For instance, 
in our candy manufacturing depart- 
ment, we do a tremendous volume 
and by the elimination of sell- 
ing expense, which the manufac- 
turer must necessarily incur where 
he does not have his own retail 
outlets, Safeway Stores can and do 
offer the general public a higher 
grade of candy, of better quality 
and more carefully manufactured, 
at a price no higher and often less 
than they would ordinarily pay for 
quality which is not so good. The 
same thing applies to peanut but- 
ter, syrup and other articles which 
Safeway has found it profitable 
and practical to manufacture in its 
own plants. 

Of course, Safeway, in common 
with practically all other concerns, 
handles nationally advertised and 


nationally known merchandise 
These items are of exactly the 
same quality as those handled by 
anyone else and in the same sort 
of containers. It sometimes hap. 
pens that manufacturers change 
their packages or containers from 
one content to another as to quan- 
tity. When such changes occur, it 
is entirely natural that Safeway, 
because of its more rapid turnover 
of stocks, will be among the first 
to offer the new package. This ex- 
plains why it sometimes happens 
that there is a difference between 
certain items found in Safeway 
Stores and those found in indi- 
vidually operated stores. In no 
case, however, are these packages 
of nationally advertised foods made 
especially for Safeway Stores, and 
they are the same as will be found 
in any other store when such stores 
have disposed of the old stocks that 
they had .on hand. 

This should serve to bring to 
your mind the fact that because of 
its constantly turning stocks, the 
merchandise found in Safeway 
Stores is almost invariably fresher 
and newer than that found in stores 
having a slower rate of turnover. 
As you know, our purchases are so 
arranged that very little merchan- 
dise ever remains on our shelves 
for a sufficient time for it to be- 
come stale or obsolete. 

* * * 


Safeway’s advertising bills dur- 
ing 1929 amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, practically all of 
which was spent with local news- 
papers and printing plants. 

. + . 


Safeway takes less money out of 
the community than it would if the 
store were locally owned and oper- 
ated. Safeway Stores, like any 
other merchant, must buy their sup- 
plies usually at some other center, 
because it seldom happens that any 
substartial proportion of the mer- 
chandise dealt in is manufactured 
in the local community. The 
chief difference between Safeway’'s 
method of operating and that ol 
the local dealer is that, because 
they can usually buy for less, 
Safeway Stores send away from 
the community less money for mer- 
chandise than is necessary for the 
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Harper's Bazaar for J 


will contain the greatest 
advertising lineage it has 
ever published in that 


month. 


A total of fiwe issues 
this year will hawe reached 
mew peaks for their re- 


spective months. 
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Vote of Confidence 


on the part of advertisers 
is registered in these 


records. 


Confidence in the persis- 





tent purchasing power of 


the Inner Circle. Confidence 


in Harper's Bazaar to reach 
Pp 


this group intimately. 
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individual who must pay more for 
his: merchandise to the manufac- 
turer or jobber. 

In all of these and many other 
ways, Safeway’s coming to any 
community means additional pros- 
perity for that community and its 
inhabitants. 

We demand progress, but prog- 
ress is sometimes cruel. It is in- 
evitable that, in the changing 
course of the lives of individuals 
and commercial institutions, some 
shall find themselves temporarily 
inconvenienced and imagine that 
such temporary inconvenience is 
working upon them an undue and 
oppressive hardship. The ineffi- 
cient will always cry out against 
the efficient, and those who are un- 
willing to exert themselves to keep 
step with progress will always 
plead that things shall remain as 
they are. Some folks despise 
change and will fight it to the last 
ditch, regardless of whether that 
change shall be for the betterment 
of themselves and their neighbors 
or not. 

Safeway Stores and their meth- 
ods are but one phase of the evolu- 
tion in the economics of distribu- 
tion which is now taking place 
throughout the world. They will 
grow and prosper in exact propor- 
tion as they serve that merciless 
master, the general public, better 
than any existing method. 


General Motors of Canada 
Advances Ross Mackinnon 


Ross Mackinnon has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Ltd. He has 
been with General Motors of Canada for 
ten years, having been sales manager 
of the Chevrolet and Oakland divisions. 


Appointed by Educational 
Advertising Company 


Ss. Z. Ogee. for three years in 


charge of The Scholastic at New York, 
has been appointed estern manager 
of the Educational Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., of that city, representing 
The Scholastic and St. Nicholas. 


Appoints Critchfield 


The National Salesmen’s Training As- 
sociation, Chicago, has appointed Critch- 
field & Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising for 
its salesmanship training course. 
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Appointed by Financial 
Advertisers 


J. Mills Easton, advertising mana 
of the Northern Trust Company, Chi 
cago, has been appointed chairman of 
the advertising committee for the con. 
vention of t Financial Advertisers 
Association to be held at Louisville, 
Ky., September 17 to 20. Page adver. 
tisements in financial publications will 
be w 

E. T. Cunningham, of Halsey, Stuart 
& Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
to take charge of convention publicity 


Join Frank N. Clark, Inc. 


Lewis Allen White, formerly execv- 
tive director of the agency division of 
The Mayer Company, Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, and Paul Clark, for 
ten years with the Los Angeles Exam. 
iner, have joined Frank N. Clark, Inc., 
Ltd., trust agent, both as branch man- 
agers. Jack E. Smith, for five years 
with the Examiner, has also joined the 
Clark company, as manager of sales. 


Changes on Hollywood, Calif., 
°.* ’ 
“Citizen” 

George L. Engstrom, recently with 
the Los Angeles paces has returned 
to the Hollywood, Calif., Citizen, to 
take charge of local food advertising 

W. O. Mincher, formerly advertising 
manager of the ronx ome News, 
New York, is now in charge of national 
advertising for the Hollywood Citizen 


“Industrial Digest” Appoints 
McCready-Parks 


The Industrial Digest, New York, 
has appointed McCready-Parks, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
radio advertising will be used. 


Death of R. B. Armstrong 


Robert B. Armstrong, former adver- 
one manager of the Sharon, Pa., Tele- 
graph, and for many years manag ng 
editor of the Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
Daily Banner, died on June 12 at 
oe Vernon. He was fifty-one years 
old. 


Honor William Boyd 


An honorary degree of master of arts 
has been conferred on William Boyd, 
former advertising director of The Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, by 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 


“Educational Buyer” Changes 


Name 


The Educational Buyer, Chicago, has 
changed its name to The Educational 
Business Manager and Buyer, begin 
ning with the June issue, 
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WHY 








SUFFER 
SUMMER SLUMPS? 


The Oakland Market, with more than half a 
million consumers, provides a year-round 
field in which to sell your products. Among 
reasons for this are: 

1—Diversification of industries from agricul- 
ture to manufacturing, providing steady em- 
ployment for residents of this area. 
2—Oakland’s position as transportation cen- 
ter of the Pacific Coast, which enables this 
community to share in the business of other 
areas of the Pacific slope. 

3—Variation of less than 20 degrees in the 
mean summer and winter temperatures, 
assuring efficient all-year production. 


GaklamZeEG ribune 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
enates A.B.C.; the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 

National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
New Yours Curcaco 

Les Ance.zs San Francisco 
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PHILADELPHI 





: 7 “ip LP 


E location, size and manufacturing paper situation, and you hove, in 
leadership, the number of homes and delphia, the outstanding mercho 
home owners, the annual billion-dollar and advertising opportunity, today. 
volume in retail sales, the port and rail 
facilities, the spirit of progress as reflected 
by new construction, all of these combine to 
make Philadelphia an important key market. 


The Evening Bulletin has the op 
of Philadelphia business, of the 
because it is edited for careful, resp 
readers. A fine newspaper, typical of 
Add to these factors an unparalleled news- delphia; meriting confidence by it 
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E OUTSTANDING MARKET 
OPPORTUNITY, TODAY 


Bell Telephones in service during the first 
of 1930 increased 6% over the same period 
yeor. Calls totalled 142,700,000. (View 
on automatic exchange of the Bell Tele- 


Co. of Po 


) Philadelphia's Port, where railway ond 
ip meet. Gross register tons, during the 
. of 1930, increased to 12,922,609, a 

10% over the same period of 1929. 





building upon the principle of 

d customer . . . without stimulation 

coupons, premiums or circula- 
tests. 


arket containing 572,600 homes; a 
of 555,711 net paid daily, almost 
concentrated in this area. The out- 


g exception in market coverage! 


revlation so effective, a coverage so 


have, ' Hien on investment so reasonable in 


confidence so justified by results, that 








(Above, r'ght) Philadelphia's consumption of electric 
current increased 18.5% during the first quarter of 
1930, over the same period of lost year. (From 
figures supplied by the Philadelphia Electric Co.) 


retail merchants place more advertisements 
in The Evening Bulletin, in six days, than 
in all other Philadelphia newspapers, 
morning and evening, daily and Sunday, 
combined. 


Upon any sales plan demanding economi- 
cal results, the Philadelphia Market, and 
The Evening Bulletin, earn first place, today. 





What Small Advertisers Can Learn 
from General Motors 


The Problems of the Large and the Small Advertiser Are Surprisingly 
Similar 


By Verne Burnett 


HEN an advertising man 

with only a little money to 
spend hears about the big fellows, 
he may heave a sigh and wish that 
he were a lion instead of a mouse. 
This is a nation of megaloma- 
niacs—worshippers of bigness. That 
expression ought to appeal to a 


there is the lion and the mouse idea 

No one man can sit at headquar- 
ters and know just what direct- 
mail piece should go to the G. M. 
radio dealers, house organ to Frig- 
idaire owners, policy announcement 
to users of Fokker airplanes, ap- 
peal to the railroad purchasing 
agents interested in 





business which 





Hyatt railroad 


builds such fancy 
terms for trouble 
with the teeth, hair, 
breath and so on. 

This megaloma- 
nia undoubtedly ap- 
plies to some of 
those who gaze 
upon the dizzy fig- 
ures, most of them 
inaccurate, which 
are quoted about 
such accounts as 
General Motors, 
General Foods, 
Drug, Incorpo- 
rated, American 
Tobacco, and so on. 

While a certain 
amount of debunk- 








‘é Pe ie? what can I pos- 
PF ng learn from the 
of Gen- 
ee Motors? They spend 
up in the millions for ad- 
vertising while I spend only 
a few thousands.” 
Burnett has been as- 
acued with the behemoth 
and the amoeba. He has 
concluded that the problems 
of both are very much the 
same. And he is convinced 
that the solutions to these 
oblems worked out by the 
ig advertiser may be of 
the utmost significance to 
the small advertiser. 
In this article he gives 
specific examples. 














bearings, advertise- 
ment to gas station 
attendants about 
Ethyl gasoline, and 
insertion in a juve- 
nile publication 
about New Depar- 
ture bearings and 
coaster brakes for 
bicycles. All of 
these are members 
of the same family, 
but oh, what a dif- 
ference ! 

Even in the au- 
tomobile field there 
is a vast difference 
between the mer- 
chandising of a 


ing might well be 
done here, suffice it to say, that, in 
the writer’s humble opinion, after 
having been associated with both 
the behemoth and the amoeba, the 
problems of each are very much 
the same and so is the personnel. 
Some discoveries have been made 
in the larger outfits, however, 


which may be helpful to the whole 


advertising business. 

In General Motors, there are 
seventy companies. Twenty of 
these advertise on a national scale. 
Eight advertising agencies handle 
the work. Each division that ad- 
vertises has a separate advertising 
department, in almost every case 
reporting to a sales manager. Some 
appropriations are small and others 
huge. So even within the large cor- 
poration, such as General Motors, 


Cadillac and a 
Chevrolet. Thus it is recognized 
that the individual initiative and in- 
genuity of the sales and ad- 
vertising managers must be en- 
couraged and guarded to the nth 
degree. If paternalism prevailed, 
the spark of individuality would 
be snuffed out. 

There are a few things that an 
association of sales and advertising 
managers could do, however, which 
woulc in no way interfere, but 
which would prove helpful all 
along the line. : 

For example, take the matter of 
purchasing. A supplier can manu- 
facture more cheaply, up to a cer- 
tain maximum, if his quantity is in- 
creased, standardized and relieved 
of peaks and valleys in production. 
Chain stores and other industries 
112 
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have discovered this factor and are 
using it. 

General Motors does much of its 
buying of advertising on a quantity 
basis. It started out with printing, 
in 1924. Then engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, and nearly 
every phase of the graphic arts 
followed. Even in the field of com- 
mercial art, it was found practi- 
cable to apply the quantity buying 
principle to a limited extent. The 
studios, however, had to have a 
wide variety of artists in order to 
avoid sameness among campaigns. 

In August, 1925, the General 
Motors blanket publication contract 
system began, whereby any recog- 
nized advertising agency can place 
billing of a G. M. division at the 
lowest G. M. rates. 

There is a possibility that many 
companies that could use phases of 
quantity buying of advertising are 
not doing so. One independent 
company uses over a dozen sup- 
pliers for one item of its advertis- 
ing. If it were to concentrate that 
volume into a few shops, savings 
could undoubtedly be effected. 

Nearly all the quantity buying 
methods used in General Motors 
were merely extensions of ideas 
used on a smaller scale elsewhere. 

There is a likelihood that groups 
of advertising buyers in entirely 
separate companies may organize 
buying groups in order to effect 
quantity purchasing. This is being 
done by independent retailers today 
in many cities. Of course, such 
buying associations might not be 
recognized generally by publishers, 
but it is likely that other advertis- 
ing supplier groups would be will- 
ing to go into the subject. Adver- 
tising generally might gain in 
efficiency as a result. 


Co-operative Research 


After observing a large amount 
of advertising research work, one 
is likely to come away with mixed 
feelings, Without doubt, much of 
it is unnecessary and wasted. Much 
of it is worth many times its cost. 

Collective research on a_ vast 
scale to determine consumer prefer- 
ence for various makes of prod- 
ucts, purchasing power by counties, 
sales quotas, analyses of publica- 
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tion duplication and coverage of 
certain markets, and a few other 
basic subjects, no doubt are vital. 

But there is always a danger of 
impractical theorists going off 
half-cocked into a lot of expense 
without thorough study and coun- 
sel in advance by practical men. 

One good plan would be to make 
such research on a small scale and 
get it raked over the coals. Then 
perhaps wider research could be 
tried and again resubmitted for 
loop-holes, before the final large 
expenditures of effort and money 
are made. Some of this research 
is involving hundreds of thousands 
of mathematical computations, only 
to find that very essential points 
had been overlooked. 

This caution should be kept in 
mind by various advertising asso- 
ciations as well as business con- 
cerns making market studies. 

Here is cheer for the smaller 
concern. Rather small, inexpensive 
market surveys can be made with 
telling effect. The percentage of 
error will be slightly higher, but 
the general principles are likely to 
stand out quite clearly. 

So much research work has been 
done already, and so much is avail- 
able for your use, that it doesn’t 
pay to start shooting out question- 
naires until you find out if it’s been 
done already. 


Central Financial Control 


Several years ago a comptroller 
was introduced to a new advertis- 
ing manager. 


“Well, well,” said the man of 
money and figures, “so here is one 
of those boys who keep over-run- 
ning their budgets.” 

That is quite often the impres- 
sion. But nearly every up-to-date 
advertising department today works 
out a careful budget and tries 
mighty hard to keep within it. It 
is important for the whole adver- 
tising business that department 
managers build prestige with their 
companies from a standpoint of 
practical management. Otherwise, 
advertising departments have a 
hard struggle to get their budgets 
approved 

In a corporation with many 
units, it is obviously necessary that 
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EWARE OF STRANGERS 


"Just as good ” 4s the catch phrase of substitution 


TRANGE names are appearing on the shelves and counters 
where you shop. 


They are names you've never seen in the advertising sections of 
your favorite magazines or your daily newspaper—you will not 
find them except in certain drug stores or grocery stores, of 
other stores. 


They may lure you with pretty labels or “bargain prices” but keep 
in mind that they are unknown, untested brands. 


Ask yourself what right these strangers have to your confidence. 


With no reputation of their own —they set up their prices in 
comparison to products known and advertised everywhere. 


With no established quality of their own—they intrude among 
the articles which have published their quality to the world. 


Why should anyone want to buy these strangers? Why should 
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anyone want to sell them in place of something which you 
instinctively want? 


Almost without exception the reason for substitution is a selfish 
reason which overrides your best interests. 


Few women would employ a servant who could show no references. 
Demand the credentials of anything you buy. 


Advertised merchandise has given you its credentials. The publi- 
cations in which you read about these articles insist upon knowing 
that all statements are true. More than this, any manufacturer 
who seeks your good will through the printed page knows that 
what he sells must give satisfaction — for even advertising cannot 
sell an unworthy product twice. 


As one of the largest magazines in the United States read primarily 
by women, PICTORIAL REVIEW believes that these facts deserve 
every woman's serious attention. 


The facts here are presented as mature convictions. They have 
grown out of a long and cordial relation with manufacturers, 
merchants, and more than 2,500,000 families whose prob- 
lems and interests inspire the subject matter of each issue of 
PICTORIAL REVIEW. 





NOTE TO DEALERS 


An important fact established by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
in the recent Louisville Grocery Survey was this: “ Net profit showing 
...is more closely related to turnover than to gross margin.” While 
unknown brands may seem to offer you a wider margin of profit— 
experience shows that real profits, the profits from volume sales, 
come from selling articles which the public knows, wants and buys 
with confidence. 





Refuse substitutes; buy the advertised brand every time! 


(One of @ series of advertisements —full pages— metropolitan mewspapers— 
published by PrctoriaL Review in the interests of advertised merchandise 
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the general headquarters keep very 
close check on budgets. This is 
well worked out at General Motors. 
The advertising managers present 
their calendar year’s program not 
later than the preceding November. 


What Is Advertising? 


When Richard Grant was made 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
service and advertising for General 
Motors in May, 1929, he promptly 
started a valuable reform. He 
made a sharp distinction between 
advertising and sales promotion. 
This may seem like a small tech- 
nicality but it should be helpful to 
many companies. 

It sounds unbelievable, but until 
very recently General Motors never 
knew how much it spent for ad- 
vertising. One division counted 
auto show expense as advertising. 
Another unit advertising budget 
stood part of the zone sales office 
expense. Probably no two of the 
largest divisions had the same 
sharply defined lines dividing sales 
and advertising. 

All divisions agreed in a meeting 
that such sharp lines were essential 
and accepted gladly the plan pre- 
sented by Mr. Grant. 

Incidentally, that meeting oc- 
curred on the day the stock market 
crashed last October. Although 
many at the meeting were hit by 
the Wall Street explosion, not one 
of those present seemed to bat an 
eyelash. They went on with the 
meeting with absorbed concentra- 
tion, settling involved advertising 
policies. 

Generally speaking, advertising 
is that which moves the minds of 
the people to the product. Sales 
is that which moves the product to 
the people. Certain borderline 
activities had to be arbitrated. De- 
cisions were made as nearly right 
as possible, theoretically. But the 
idea of practical operation was al- 
ways kept in the foreground. 

Any advertiser, no matter how 
small, might save plenty of trouble 
by a clear definition of just where 
the advertising functions begin and 
end. Advertising should not be 
blamed for expenses properly 
charged to sales or industrial rela- 
tions. On the other hand, it should 
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take in the territory rightfully be. 
longing to it. 

General Motors and American 
Telephone and Telegraph are two 
of the outstanding examples of the 
practical value of institutional ad- 
vertising. That subject is a tricky, 
rather mysterious one, hard to 
check up, and adapted primarily to 
very large companies and associa- 
tions. 

The success of the General Mo- 
tors campaign on used cars and the 
idea of two or more cars per 
family, cannot be overlooked. In 
reality, it was a job benefiting the 
entire automotive industry, of 
which the corporation represents 
one-third. Few small advertisers, 
single-handed, would consider such 
a move, but through their trade 
associations they could wield a 
mighty power. 

The test of practical sales value 
of other General Motor institu- 
tional work lay not so much in 
constant studies and check-ups as 
in an activity of President Sloan. 
In his travels he asked many car 
dealers personally if they would 
rather have the institutional money 
split up and added to the various 
divisional campaigns. The response 
was almost unanimous for continu- 
ing the institutional campaign. A 
test like that can’t be laughed off. 

* * * 


The large advertiser can gain 
much, if he would, by talking 
things over with the medium-sized 
or small advertiser, and vice versa 


Appointed by Donnelley 
Agency 


Sanford Schwartz has been appointed 
peseemee manager of The [ce E 
Donnelley Company, Cleveland adver 
tising agency. 


Acquire Macon, Ga., “News” 


The Macon, Ga., News, an afternoon 
paper, has been sold to W. T. and P. T 
Anderson, owners of the Macon Tele- 


The two 


graph, published mornings. 
i published 


papers will continue to be 
separately. 


Joins Reed G. Landis Company 


Samuel Taylor Moore, formerly en 
gaged in newspaper work and free-lance 
writing, has joined the staff of the Reed 
G. Landis Company, Chicago advertis 
ing agency. 
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they, like Chevrolet . . . Baver & Black . . . Kotex. . . 
Pepsodent . . . Sun Maid Raisins . . . Perfection Stove, 
and Dr. West, realize that the South is primarily a 
market of small cities and towns... that, in the entire 
South, there are only 49 cities of more than 25,000 
population. That they realize the importance of 
Howianp’s in reaching the Southern market is 
clearly shown by their consistent yearly pro- 
grams. If you want to increase your sales in the 
South, include HoLLANp’s on the national list. 


CRETE SRI A OE REACT INE 
YOU CAN'T COVER THE NATION WITHOUT 


COVERING THE SOUTH ... AND YOU CAN'T 


COVER THE SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND'S 
RANA | LL a a 
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One Store... . One Winte 
... . And They ORDERED 


A department store, operating a 
house furnishing department second to none in the country 
for completeness of stock, volume of business and net profit, 
made a sales record of $900,000 for one day last winter. 


This stock was ordered in August. 


Hundreds of other department stores buyers and particularly 
house furnishing buyers and housewares dealers order mer- 
chandise for their fall and winter trade during the month of 
August. . . the month when the house furnishing dealer pre- 
pares for the big autumn and winter sales drive. 


To the buyer with large fall orders to place, the Annual Fall 
Buying Number . . . the August issue of HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW will be a timely and trusted source of reference. 
With a Market Section entirely made up of editorial descrip- 
tions of new items for autumn and winter under the head of 
“New Fall Offerings”, this issue will appeal especially to re- 
tailers in the buying mood. 


Another feature, introduced for the first time in the August 
issue of HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, is a recapitulatory 
index of market offerings described in HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW from January 1, 1930 up to and including August, 
1930. This section alone is a reason why copies of the August 
issue will be filed for reference. A group of special articles 
dealing with the sales promotion of fall merchandise will 
round out the August number. 


W 


MEMBER 
A. B.C. 
A.B. P. 


30 Church St., New Yous W. 
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The Annual 
Fall Buying 
Number 


August Issue 


The modern and aggressive editorial policy of HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING REVIEW is steadily increasing the prestige which 
this publication has enjoyed for thirty-eight years. Its rapidly 
growing circulation, which has increased more than 40 per 
cent within the year, is proof. 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW is the buying guide for thou- 
sands of men who buy and retail housewares, household 
electrical appliances and other time and labor saving equip- 
ment for the home. 


Therefore, make the August issue of HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW . . . the Fall Buying Number . . . the opening gun 
of a continuous advertising campaign to reach the men who 
buy and sell to the $2,000,000,000 retail house furnishing 
murket. Write for more detailed information. 


URNISHING REVIEW 


jome Equipment” 


@ardman Publication 


New Yom5 W. Adams St., Chicago 215 Market St., San Francisco 





Arrow Collar Wins an Important 


Trade-Mark Case 


A Court Decision That Brings Out Two Vital Features of Trade-Mark 
Procedure 


ECENT issues of Printers’ 
INK have carried several ref- 
erences to that part of the trade- 
mark law which declares that if 
merchandise does not possess the 
same descriptive properties, regis- 
tration of the same mark to two or 
more different companies is per- 
missible. These articles have 
pointed out that the interpretation 
of that phrase “merchandise of the 
same descriptive properties” has 
caused no end of trouble both in 
the Patent Office and in the courts. 
Several of the articles referred 
specifically to a Patent Office de- 
cision that had to do with the use 
of the trade name Arrow on collar 
buttons by a company in no way 
connected with Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. This company, trading as 


the Arrow Emblem Co., Inc., had 
succeeded in obtaining’ registration 


in the Patent Office of the name 
Arrow for use on collar buttons. 
Long after this registration had 
been granted, Cluett, Peabody pe- 
titioned the Patent Office to cancel 
it. 

The Patent Office refused to 
cancel the registration of the Ar- 
row Emblem Co. Its decision was 
based on two points: First, and by 
far the more important of the two, 
it decided that collars and collar 
buttons are not “merchandise of 
similar descriptive pronerties.” Sec- 
ond, it declared that Cluett, Pea- 
body had permitted so many years 
to elapse before appealing for can- 
cellation that the Arrow Emblem 
Company had built up a trade and 
obtained possession of a good-will 
that it would not be fair to jeopar- 
dize. 

In its comments on this decision, 
Printers’ INK has declared that a 
view of trade relations so narrow 
as to permit a conclusion that col- 
lars and collar buttons are not 
merchandise of similar descriptive 
properties was inimical to the wel- 
fare of businesses conducted along 
legal and ethical lines. It has 


pointed out that if garters and 
socks have been held to be mer- 
chandise of similar descriptive 
properties, surely the same applies 
to collars and collar buttons. 

It is pleasing, therefore, to learn 
that the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals—which has con- 
sistently shown a tendency to inter- 
pret this phrase “merchandise of 
similar descriptive properties” from 
a broad perspective—has reversed 
the. Commissioner of Patents. The 
court’s decision brings out two in- 
teresting points. 

“There are but two questions be- 
fore us for. decision,” said the 
court. “l. Do the goods upon 
which the marks of the parties are 
used have the same descriptive 
properties? 2. If the answer be in 
the affirmative, has appellant [Cluett, 
Peabody] lost the right of cancel- 
lation through laches [inexcusable 
delay in asserting a right] ?” 

Cluett, Peabody, said the court, 
maintained (1) that the goods up 
on which the marks are used are 
of the same descriptive properties ; 
(2) that delay in requesting cancel 
lation is not a defense in a trade 
mark cancellation proceeding, and 
that (3) in any event, laches, or 
inexcusable delay, was not shown 
by the evidence in the case. 

Regarding point number 1, the 
court said: 

“We have no hesitation in hold- 
ing that the shirts and collars, upon 
which the mark of appellant 
[Cluett, Peabody] is used, and the 
collar buttons, upon which the 
mark of the appellee [Arrow Em- 
blem Co.] is used, are goods of the 
same descriptive properties. They 
are used together, and the evidenc« 
shows that they are sold at retail 
to a very large degree in the same 
stores, by the same clerks over the 
same counters, and to the same 
general class of customers. They 
clearly belong to the same general 
class of men’s wear. A purchaser 
of shirts and collars bearing the 
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trade-mark of appellant, and of 
collar buttons bearing the trade- 
mark of appellee, would naturally 
conclude that all had the same 
origin.” 

Point Number 2 is of consider- 
able interest. It frequently hap- 
pens that, for reasons which need 
not be entered here, a company 
that was the first user of a trade- 
mark does not enter opposition 
proceedings when another company 
in the same or a related field ap- 
plies to the Patent Office for reg- 
istration. In fact, even after the 
registration is granted to the sec- 
ond company, it may take no ac- 
tion until some years later, as in 
this Cluett, Peabody case. 

In defining the rights of the 
first user of a trade-mark under 
these circumstances the court 
pointed out that Section 13 of the 
Trade-Mark act reads “that when- 
ever any person shall deem him- 
self injured by the registration of 
a trade-mark in the Patent Office, 
he may at any time apply to the 
Commissioner of Patents to can- 
cel the registration therefore.” 
Said the court: “We think that 
the use of the words ‘at any time’ 
excludes the defense of laches in 
a cancellation proceeding insti- 
tuted under the provisions of the 
section.” 

The court then went on to bring 
out the point that even before the 
Trade-Mark Act of 1905, in which 
this section appears, was passed, 
the United States Supreme Court 
had ruled on this point. In one 
case, the highest court of the land 
was quoted as saying: “The in- 
tentional use of another’s trade- 
mark is a fraud; and when the 
excuse is that the owner permitted 
such use, that excuse is disposed 
of by affirmative action to put a 
stop to it. The wrong is a con- 
tinuing one, demanding restraint 
by judicial interposition when 
properly invoked. Mere delay or 
acquiescence cannot defeat the 
remedy by injunction in support 
of the legal right, unless it has 
been continued so long, and under 
such circumstances, as to defeat 
the right itself. Relief will 
not be refused on the ground that, 
as the defendant had been allowed 
to cut down half of the trees upon 
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the complainant’s land, he had 
acquired, by that negligence, the 
right to cut down the remainder. 

consent by the owner 
to the use of his trade-mark by 
another is to be inferred from his 
knowledge and silence merely, ‘it 
lasts no longer than the silence 
from which it springs; it is, in 
reality, no more than a revocable 
license.’ ” 

Accordingly, the court held that 
in the Cluett, Peabody case, the 
company’s failure to seek to can- 
cel the Arrow Emblem Company’s 
registration sooner was in no 
sense a bar to bringing action. 
However, the court was careful to 
point out, “this opinion should not 
be construed as implying that af- 
firmative acts of a prior owner 
and user of a trade-mark . . 
would not be a bar to the right of 
cancellation in a proceeding under 
said Section 13.. We go no far- 
ther,” said the court, than to hold 
that mere delay in bringing action 
under this section is not a bar to 
action “and nothing more than 
laches is claimed in the case at 
bar.” 

In conclusion the court ruled: 

“The trade-marks of the parties 
are substantially identical; they 
are appropriated to merchandise 
of the same descriptive proper- 
ties; appellant is the owner and 
user of the mark in question and 
was such owner and user at the 
date of appellee's registration. It 
was, therefore, the duty of the 
Commissioner to cancel such reg- 
istration. 

“The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents is reversed.” 


Ross Brothers Account to 
Benson Agency 


The Ross Brothers, Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturers of living room suites, have 
appointed the Walter J. Benson Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct their advertising account. 
Newspaper and newspaper rotogravure 
advertising will be used. 


R. W. Davis Appointed by 
“Institutional Jobber” 


Reginald W. Davis, for the last year 
end a half business of the 
Institutional Jobber, ork, has 
been appointed publication manager and 
treasurer of that magazine. 














The Buying Power}! 
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HE GREATER CLEVELAND MARKET extends well beyond the city 

limits... . . For, within the radius of 15 miles of the public square 
cre eleven independent suburban cities and numerous villages. 
This prosperous trading area represents 1, 197,818 inhabitants . . . 
All must be logically considered as Clevelanders. 


During the past decade the population of the Cleveland territory 
has increased 32%. This consistent growth is comparable with any 
industrial city in the country. It is a reflection of the economic 
stability of the community 


The buying power of this great market is founded upon a balanced 
industrial structure. It is not influenced or dependent on the 
current activity of any one industry. The Cleveland market typifies 
a balanced unit of Metropolitan America. An ideal field for testing 
national market potentialities. 

Central Outdoor offers National Advertisers intensive coverage 
in the heart of this great market. A choice of desirable locations, 
rapid posting service, and the cooperation of a well-informed 
merchandising department. 


THE CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
1028 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio + 320 Vance Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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Selling 
Stockholders Something 
They Don’t Buy 


T has become common practice 

for manufacturers to enclose 
sales messages with dividend 
checks, in hope that the stock- 
holders will be persuaded to buy 
and recommend the products of 
their own companies. But what 
can the manufacturer say whose 
product is not purchased directly 
by his stockholders? 

The Curtis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, which makes 
automotive and industrial equip- 
ment, has studied this problem and 
is now sending out enclosures 
which suggest to stockholders that 
they send in names of prospects 
and also use the automotive equip- 
ment sold by the company to ga- 
rages and service stations. The 
latest enclosure carried pictures of 
eight Curtis products, including car 
washers, compressors, a_ rotating 
lift, hoist, crane and air stand. 
“You are in the Manufacturing 
3usiness!” the enclosure said and 
continued : 

As a stockholder in the Curtis 
Manufacturing Co., you are in the 
business of manufacturing. If you 
were a manufacturer of shoes you 
would try, of course, to get as 
many people as possible to\ wear 
your brand of shoes. Similarly, 
haven’t you a vital interest in ex- 
tending the use of the equipment 
manufactured by Curtis whenever 
and wherever you can do so? Nat- 
urally, bigger sales volume helps 
make it possible for this company 
to realize greater profits to pass on 
to you in the form of dividends. 

There are many ways in which 
you can help promote the sale of 
Curtis equipment. For instance: 
you surely drive a car and fre- 
quently have occasion to have the 
tires inflated. Also, at regular in- 
tervals you have your car washed 
and _ lubricated. 

Have you ever been interested in 
finding out whether the equipment 
that provided you this service was 
Curtis-built—whether the compressor 
that supplied the air; the tire in- 
flating stand which served the air; 
the car washer with which your 
car was cleaned, or the rotating lift 
on which your car was lubricated 
was made by Curtis or by a com- 
petitor ? 

As a Curtis stockholder, wouldn’t 
it be an interesting experiment for 
you to make such inquiries the next 
time you take your car in for 
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some of these services? Curtis is 
your company. Familiarize yourself 
with its products, beth automotive 
and industrial. Extend their use 
wherever possible. If you know of 
a prospect for equipment of this 
kind, send in his name. 


Parker Pen Reports Record 
Sales 


Gross sales of The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis., for the months 
of April and May of 1930 were in ex- 
cess of those of any previous year for 
that period. The company’s business in 
Great Britain and Continental Europe 
for this period shows a gain of 21 per 
cent over last year, which also repre- 
sents a record business for the com 
pany. Parker export business, exclud- 
ing Great Britain and Continental Eu- 
rope, for the first five months of this 
year shows an increase over the corre 
sponding five months of last year, wh - 
marks a peak in the company’s exp 
business. 

Unabated advertising is given credit 
for the company’s increased business 
New styles and color combinations and 
an improved product are also held to be 
contributing factors. 


Bound Volumes Aid Quick 
° ’ ° 
Service to Agency’s Client 
Grorce Harrison Puetrs, 
Derroit, June 2, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We certainly want you to realize how 
much we appreciate your prompt re 
sponse to our telegram inquiring for 
reference to the case of U. S. Rubber 
Company versus N. W. Ayer. 

By placing the reference in our hands 
so promptly we were able to render 
quick service to one of our clients. 

As soon as your telegram was re- 
ceived all that was necessary was to 
refer to the 1923 and 1925 volumes in 
our library for the information that was 
so vital at that particular time. 

O. E. Mrrtecstaeprt, 
Secretary 


L. R. Moriarty with 


San Francisco “Examiner 

L. R. Moriarty, formerly manager of 
the San Francisco division of the Sun- 
land Sales Co-operative Association, has 
joined the local display advertising sales 
staff of the San ancisco Examaner. 


Inc 
1930. 


Appoirts Lamport, Fox Agency 

The 
Company, 
a Lamport, Fox & Company, South 


American Foundry Equipment 
Mishawaka. Ind., s aD 


Send, Ind., advertising agency, to di- 
rect the advertising of its American 
Ace, commercial refrigeration unit. 


New Business at Roanoke 

Stanford and Inge, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Roanoke, Va., to en 
gage in an advertising business. J 
W. Inge, Jr., is president. 
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Announcing the 
appointment of 


LAURENCE A. WEAVER 


Formerly Eastern Advertising Manager of 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
as 


Business Manager 


HOME & FIELD 


FIELD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
(M. A. Bergfeld, Vice-President) 


Affiliated with 


International Magazine Company, Inc. 
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SMILES 


win millions 


ACTS are facts. In one year, through 

the helpful influence of a continu- 

ous day-in-day-out newspaper 
campaign, rotated through the New York 
newspapers, the Central Savings Bank 
was atle to add TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
to its deposits! And this substantial in- 
crease came during a period when sav- 
ings banks generally were feeling the 
Wall Street Tragedy. 

The basic idea of this publicity was a 
human, friendly message—WITH AN 
ILLUSTRATION DESIGN TO WIN THE READER'S 
INTEREST WITH A SMILE. 

A year ago, the Central Savings Bank 
had 148,000 depositors. Today it has 
165,000. A 17,000 increase! A year 
ago the Central Savings Bank was the 
6th largest Mutual Savings Bank in the 
United States. Today it is the 5th. 

Smiles win deposits, just as smiles win 
business in any line. This, after all, is a 
pretty human old world. Frock-coated 
advertising is all right for undertakers 
and others who want to embalm their 
publicity, but if you want to get your 
message read, you have to appeal to 
the imagination. 

May we show you how we work? 


AMUEL C. CROOT COMPANY, Inc. 


samen Advertsing. Sas 


28 West 44th Street, New York City 
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Department 
Stores Study Packing 
Methods 


HERE are some 6,000 depart- 

ment stores, not including spe- 
cialty shops, in this country. They 
do an annual business of $6,500,- 
000,000. They distribute annually 
3,000,000,000 packages. 

That might indicate that the 
average department store purchase 
is in the neighborhood of $2.15. 
However, figures of all kinds, and 
particularly average figures, have 
a habit of creating images that 
exist only in the statistician’s mind. 
The typical department store pur- 
chase may be $5 or $é—we don’t 
profess to know and we're not sure 
it’s awfully important so far as 
manufacturers are concerned. 

What is of interest, though, in 
connection with those figures, is 
that the department stores fully 
realize that 3,000,000,000 packages 
a year is a tidy sum. They know 
that if they can lop off just a tiny 
bit of the cost of wrapping each 
one of those packages, the total 
saving will run into the millions. 

With this in mind; the National 
Retail Dry Agee. Association 
asked the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and more particularly the 
Division of Simplified Practice, to 
look into the matter of wrapping 
and packing merchandise at retail. 
It is estimated that if a saving of 
10 per cent can be effected, the 
economies will amount to over 
$9,000,000 a year. Nobody can af- 
ford to sneeze at a figure like that. 

From the manufacturer’s point 
of view, this investigation of store 
package wrapping methods is of 
interest because it may lead to cer- 
tain suggestions concerning the de- 
sign and shape of packages. 


Chain Merger Appoints 
Remington Agency 


The Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Cor- 
poration, recently formed through the 
merger of the Baldwin Chain & Manu- 
facturing Company, Worcester, Mass., 
and the Duckworth Chain & Manufac- 
turing Company, Springfield, Mass., 
has appointed Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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H. V. Weaver Again to Direct 
Holeproof Advertising 


Howard V. Weaver, formerly adver. 
tising manager of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company, New York, and, for the last 
ten years, sales representative of that 
company on the Pacific Coast, has again 
been made advertising manager. J. A, 
Sachs continues as assistant advertising 
manager. 


“United States Daily” 
Appoints Eugene Parsons 


Eugene Parsons has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of The 
United States Daily, Washington, D. ( 
Mr. Parsons, who formerly was adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago Tribune 
for many years, will make his head- 
quarters at New York. 


Joins Mitchell, Faust, 
Dickson & Wieland 


Paul Holman Faust, recently with the 
local display advertising division of the 
Chicago Tribune and, prior to that, a 
writer with the Evanston, Ill., News 
Index, has joined Mitchell, Faust, Dick 
son & Wieland, Inc., Chicago advertis 
ing agency. 


Appoints Botsford-Constantine 

The Fir-Tex Insulating Board Com 
pany, which is just completing the 
eonstruction of its plant at Saint Helens, 
Oreg., has appointed the Botsford-Con 
stantine Company, Pacific Coast adver 
tising agency, to direct its initial 
advertising campaign. J. H. Burnside 
has been made sales promotion manager 
of the Fir-Tex company. 


New Accounts for 


FE. H. Brown Agency 
The E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 
has been appointed to place the adver 
tising accounts of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Oconomowoc, Wis., the Chicago 
& Joliet Electric Railwa and the Chi 
cago & Illinois Valley Railway. 


Appoints Tyson Agency 
Finn-Iffland and Company, Scranton 
Pa., store fixtures and interior wood 
work, have appointed O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. 


Now “Chain Store 


Management” 
Chain Store Manager, Los Angeles, 
has changed its name to Chain Store 
Management. 


Joins McCandlish Lithograph 

Charles T. Root has joined the sales 
staff of the McCandlish Lithograph Cor 
poration, Philadelphia. His headquarters 
will be at the New York office. 
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BiG RESULIES 
OR NO HRESULIES 


HAT is the history of radio advertising. It all 

hinges on a slight turn of the dial. Radio listeners 
select only those programs that appeal to them. How 
to make a program that way? It takes skill, knowledge, 
experience. That is exactly what this organization offers 
you. We are well known as creators of radio enter- 
tainments which attract wide attention. Among these 
are numbered: PALMOLIVE HOUR, WONDER 
BAKERS, CHAMPION SPARKERS, ARMSTRONG 
QUAKERS, CHASE, SANBORN CHORAL 


ORCHESTRA, OVALTINE HOUR, and others. 


The quality of the program is vital for success, whether 
you use direct broadcasting or Electrical Transcription. 


Licensed by Western Electric 


We are now creating programs under a recording 
license issued by the WESTERN ELECTRIC organi- 
zation, to be broadcast by stations supplied with 
Western Electric reproducing equipment. We will 
gladly arrange for a demonstration for you. 


[We give full agency recognition] 


SOUND STUDIOS 


or New Work, Inc. 
50 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N., Y. 
2111 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 
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MY! WHAT A 
LONG TAIL 
OUR DOG HAS 


9 


Tu E OTHER DAY we heard two men 
in the train talking about Fritz Kreisler. 
A marvelous violinist, they said he was. 
We thought his name was Walter and 
we didn’t know Walter played the fiddle. 
But anyway, we felt that they shouldn’t 
overlook his fame as an automobile 
manufacturer @ And it is the same with 
us— we mean with The Iron Age. We 
cover the iron and steel industry, and 
we sometimes hear people say we are a 
fine iron and steel paper. Important as 
that is, it is by no means our biggest 
accomplishment. No, sirree! Our big- 
gest field is the metal consuming in- 
dustries @ Our circulation statement 


reveals that just 12.08 per cent, or less’ 


than one-eighth of our circulation, is 
among producers of metals—iron, steel, 
brass, etc., and this eighth covers the 
producer division so completely that 
not one hundred new subscribers are 
necessary or likely from this group ® 
The bulk of our circulation is among 
iron and steel consumers, the people 
who make automobiles, machinery, 
safety pins, windmills, typewriters and 
suchlike. 


Tue REASON for this is obvious 
when you consider that there are hardly 
more than 500 iron, steel and brass 
plants in the whole country, while there 
are at least 50 times that number of 
plants making finished products of 
metal. One steel plant can make 
enough steel to keep a great many con- 
suming plants busy. So can a brass roll- 
ing mill for that matter @ With a re- 
latively small capital, say $100,000 or so, 
you could swing a nice little business 
making automobile bumpers, washing 
machines, harrows, h ware, radio 
parts, metal goods and like that. But 
that wouldn’t even be the down pay- 
ment on a steel plant. We hear that it 
costs about ten million for one of those 
new continuous sheet rolling mills. So 
naturally the metal producing industry 
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runs to few and big plants @ Therefore, 
and logically so, the great majority of 
Iron Age subscribers are in the consum- 
ing end of the industry. 


. Taxe A SPECIFIC CITY. Muskegon, 
Mich., for example. Here you will find 
nary a steel mill, but a host of plants 
making such things as radio sets, metal 
furniture, auto bodies, chain, traveling 
cranes, motor accessories, boilers, bolts, 
aluminum castings, hunting knives, 
store fixtures, steel sash, metal-working 
machinery, ete. And eighty-two per 
cent of them take The Iron Age. @ That 
is typical. Even a little better than 
typical, which is why we selected it as 
an illustration. (We are great ones for 
putting our best foot forward.) But 
fortunately we don’t have to be ashamed 
of the average. For the survey of 57 in- 
dustrial cities in the 13 states reveals 
that 75.3 per cent of the plants making 
metal products take The Iron Age. And 
that, you will admit, is pretty good. 


SUT 


Now. IN ORDER that we may not be 
accused of favoritism, let’s take a look 
at a typical Eastern metal-working city. 
F’r instance, New Britain, Conn., *“‘the 
hardware city” — hardware, ball-bear- 
ings, small tools, machine tools, house- 
hold wares, made in twenty-three fac- 
tories and twenty of them take The 
Iron Age @ Therefore, you can under- 
stand why it annoys us no end to have 
The Iron Age referred to as “tan Iron 
and steel paper.”’ It’s like saying, ““Oh 
yes, Bill Tilden, the actor.”’ Or like in- 
troducing Bobby Jones as a lawyer. We 
much prefer this more sonorous de- 
scription, “the paper that covers the 
industries manufacturing metal pro- 
ducts.” @ It’s a big, broad field gentle- 
men—more than one-third of the en- 
tire industrial market. 


THe Iron AGE 


A Division of UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


Seventy-fifth year 
239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Big Business in a Small Country 


LTHOUGH a comparatively 

small country, Sweden is the 
home of many big businesses. Ivar 
Kreuger, match king, head of 
Kreuger & Toll, the gigantic Swed- 
ish holding company, came to the 
defense, in a recent speech, of giant 
corporations in general and monop- 
olies in particular, especially the 
big Swedish combines. He said: 

“I think it is evident that in all 
countries during many years there 
has been a constant progress to- 
ward larger industrial units. This 
movement was felt in the United 
States earlier than any other coun- 
try, but today it is just as pro- 
nounced in Europe, and particu- 
larly in Sweden. I do not think 
that in any European country in- 
dustry has united into such large 
units as in Sweden. 

“It is not the size of the indi- 
vidual companies that is so sig- 
nificant. It is, rather, the gradual 
disappearance of small enterprises. 
If we take the list of industrial 
Stockholm Stock 
will find that the 


shares on the 
Exchange, we 
average market value for the in- 


dustrial companies is well above 
$30,000,000, and that is probably a 
greater figure than for any other 
European country. I am _ firmly 
convinced that this concentration 
in large units has been of great 
benefit to the Swedish industry, and 
has helped it stand the tests which 
the war period and the post-war 
period have submitted it to. 

“If you really consider the tre- 
mendous changes which have taken 
place since the beginning of the 
war, changes of an economic and 
political nature, you must admit 
that there are surprisingly few 
large industrial companies in the 
whole world which have disap- 
peared, and surprisingly few new 
companies which have been estab- 
lished. Even if you take such 
companies as were located in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, you will find that 
practically all of the larger com- 
panies still exist today. The sta- 
bility of large industrial concerns 
is today practically as great as the 
stability of States. 


“Today an industrial organiza- 
tion is so complicated and so diffi- 
cult to create that in many lines of 
business it is practically impossi- 
ble to start a new undertaking. 
Nobody would seriously believe 
that a company could be started, 
with any chance of success, that 
would manufacture electrical ma- 
chinery or telephones or .typewrit- 
ing machines or cash registers; at 
least, I would not like to subscribe 
to shares in such a company. If 
you take those industries which 
are dependent upon natural re- 
sources, such as the steel indus- 
try and the oil industry, it is still 
more evident that new companies 
would be extremely handicapped 
in competition with older ones. 

“I think we have passed the era 
of starting new industrial com- 
panies. This, I think, is one of 
the most important considerations 
which could be borne in mind when 
judging the value of shares in old 
established enterprises. 

“This development is general all 


‘over the world, but it is particu- 
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larly marked in Sweden. The list 
—again I go back to the Stock 
Exchange list—you will find that 
the Stockholm Stock Exchange 
list does not comprise the shares 
of a single company the activity 
of which is less than twenty years 
old. Naturally, there have been 
industries, some new industries, 
started in Sweden in the mean- 
time, but in every single case it 
has been found that old-established 
companies in related lines have 
been better able to take care of the 
manufacturing of new products 
than entirely new companies. To- 
day the Swedish industry does not 
expand through the starting of new 
companies, but through the enlarge- 
ment of those already in existence.” 


“Dairy Tribune” Adds to Staff 


Hugh Thompson, formerly. livestock 
advertising specialist with Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Dairy Tribun: 
Mount Morris, Il. 

C, N. Atwood, formerly associate edi 
tor of the Olsen Publications, Milwaukee, 
has joined the Dairy Tribune in an 
editorial capacity. 


June 
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it’s Not So Easy to Rock the Boat 
When the Boat’s an Ocean Liner’! 


And diversity — the spread which keeps it on an even 
keel—is the stuff that puts the broad industrial mar- 
ket in the ‘‘liner’’ class. Its stability is not dependent 
on conditions in any single industry. 


Your advertising message can be placed before re- 
sponsible buying and operating heads throughout 
this market, effectively and economically. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT'S effective- 
ness as a medium through which you can reach the 
industrial market with your selling message is as great 
as its usefulness to the PLANT AND PRODUCTION 
MANAGERS who depend on it for information on equip- 
ment and methods which can effect production 


economies in their plants. 


Through INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING you can tell MAIN- 
TENANCE ENGINEERS in all lines of manufacturing how 
your products can reduce thecosts of maintaining elec- 
tricaland mechanical equipment and plant structures. 
Additional information on the fields covered by FACTORY AND 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT and INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING, in in- 
teresting book form, will be sent upon request. 


- ————————— 


ENGINEERING _ Published in Chicago 
by 
McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING 
Co., INC. 


ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF PROGRE! 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTE 
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A Prosperous Proving 
Ground 








New England is attracting the attention of 
national advertisers. More money is being 
spent here in local mediums than the aver- 


age for the country. 


Here is a clean cut opportunity to try out 
your radio program before embarking on 
an ambitious national campaign. The cost 





New England 
Income Ahead 
of Whole U. S. 


Section is Progressing Fas- 
ter in Earnings and Sav-' 
e ings—Great Strides in 
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atts 


is reasonable and the results will prove 


hhether your program is right for use in a 


ational hookup. 


ith latest technical equipment, WTIC 
ives absolute fidelity of reproduction and 
elivers a strong signal of consistent volume. 


e will be glad to help prospective adver- 
isers arrange programs. Let us send 


ou full information. 


The Travelers 
Broadcasting Service Corporation 


ARTFORD ¢ CONNECTICUT 
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KLAMATH FALLS |" 


. Lumber’s Oregon Stronghold 


Is t 


Ce of the country’s largest stand of uncut yellow N my 
and white pine, Klamath Falls is the lumber capitol of — 
ae 


Oregon. Here is produced $20,000,000 worth of lumber is the s¢ 


each year with a consequent payroll production of po Ber 


$1,000,000 per month. nesazini 


weds, 
Another $6,000,000 comes every year trom agriculture. . way 

plainti ve 
So it is only natural that Klamath Falls is the second 


Ss 


largest shipping center in Oregon. That is provided for 
by three railroads, two of them transcontinental. No 
wonder bank deposits average $836 per family! 


genul 


Alone in the field, the Herald and News have an saad 
A. B. C. circulation of 7,205 to reach 7,300 families. stories, 
Associated Press, United Press, NEA Service, and ag oe 
Arthur Brisbane daily bring news, pictures, comics, 

features, and comments to keep the Herald and News 

abreast of this famous Oregon city which has grown 

234% in the pact 10 years. Ampk 
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most pc 


Every day 250,000 Oregon buyers read these twelve ‘hs who! 
9 N the eye 

Albany Democrat Herald La Grande Observer ‘ —Kathl 
Ashland Tidings Medford Mail Tribune Cho. Peter F 
Astoria Astorian os in City Enterprise , 
Eugene Register ‘oseburg News-Review ; There 
Grants Pass Courier =e Capital Journal or how 
Klamath Falls Herald-News The Dalles Chronicle find a 
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YOU'LL LEARN ABOUT EUGENE NEXT TIME. Bio , 








u& | The Love Interest in Advertising 


Is the Idea Really as Preposterous as It May at First Sound? 


By Oscar Graeve 


Editor, ‘Delineator” 


Where is the love interest in ad- 
vertising ? 

have just analyzed carefully 
the voluminous advertisements in 
the most prosperous of our wo- 
men’s magazines—alas, it is not yet 
Delineator!—and what I find is in- 
teresting. Even 


N my fairly brief career as an 
editor, one thing has been indel- 
ibly impressed upon me and that 
is the selling value of love... When- 
ever a writer of short stories asks 
or of a general or woman's 
magazine what type of story he 
the editor 


any edit 





needs, 
always answers 
plaintively and a 
little hopelessly, 
“Good love stories.” 

The younger 
writer who can, 
with some degree 
of sincerity and 
genuine feeling, 
produce love 
stories, is quickly 
snatched up into 
the blue empyrean 
n which his wares 
no longer go beg- 
ging but are begged 
for. His prices rise 





6¢ J] DONT know why 

some advertiser can’t 
throw discretion to the 
winds and go in heavily for 
young love interest. 

“Say, an automobile man- 
ufacturer. A car on a hill. 
Sunset. He and she in the 
car.” 

What a setting for a piece 
of copy! And the copy it- 
self — softly breathing ro- 
mance, plucking irresistibly 
upon that one string; the 
string of the heart, with its 
inexplicable throbs and 
strange palpitations. 


apart from my 
rather far-flung 
theme song, the 
findings are inter- 
esting. 

I have, so far as 
I am able (and, 
after all, years of 
advertising experi- 
ence are in back 
of me), divided 
195 advertisements 
by their individual 
appeal, into eight 
general groups. In 
the magazine under 
consideration I 
have taken all ad- 


astonishingly. 
Ample leisure, an 
annual trip abroad, 


here. 








Well, anyhow, 
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a sporting motor, 

a house in the country, member- 
ship in an exclusive club, all the 
things which he may crave, become 
his. Until he gets older, until 
such time as love turns rancid 
upon him and he can no longer 
write love stories—but that is an- 
other and a bleaker road which we 
need not travel at the moment. 

Examine, too, the work of those 
most popular serialists, the result 
of whose efforts gives sparkle to 
the eye of the circulation manager 
—Kathleen Norris, Temple Bailey, 
Peter B. Kyne and their fellows. 
There, no matter what the setting 
or how varied the events, you'll 
find a ‘constant plucking upon that 
one string—the string of the heart 
with its inexplicable throbs and 
strange palpitations. 

Now, finally, I come to my 
point: Where is this most potent 
element in the copy. appeal . of 
those with something to sell? 


and larger. And in 
this magazine, needless to say, 
almost all classes of advertising 
are represented. Certainly, our 
largest and most eminent adver- 
tisers are included. 

These are the divisions of appeal 
into which they fall: 

Sixty-two’ make the style and 
beauty appeal. Of course, nearly 
all toilet preparations make this 
appeal, but, falling very directly 
into step with them, are such di- 
verse products as automobiles, 
bathroom fixtures, linoleums and 
chewing gum. 

The second largest group, but 
quite a way behind style and 
beauty, are those advertisers who 
base their appeal to their desired 
clientele on flavor. Thirty-two of 
these. Nearly all food products, 
of course. Recipes are often in- 
cluded. And what tantalizing pic- 
tures! I remember one dear lady 
reader who wrote me begging us 
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to eliminate food advertising ‘be- 
cause she was on a diet and the 
pictures of smoking hams and 
melting short-cakes made her so 
hungry ! 

Third, twenty-seven in number, 
come those who speak of the com- 
fort or convenience of their prod- 
uct—soap flakes make dishwashing 
so easy, a quick dessert with gela- 
tin, the right lamp lightens the 
task, and so forth. 

Fourth, is the health appeal— 
medical preparations, foods and 
dentifrices. There are twenty-six 
of these. 

Fifth, valiant souls, are those 
who proclaim boldly and with a 
certain engaging honesty the direct 
and intrinsic merits of their prod- 
uct. The twenty in this class in- 
clude food purveyors, appliances 
for the home, floor coverings, etc. 

Sixth, and I’m surprised there 
are so few, are ten advertisers who 
base their appeal on testimonials 
from some well-known person or 
persons—the Mrs. Park Avenue 
and Lady Pall Mall stuff. I’m sur- 
prised because this advertising so 
impresses and amuses me that I 
felt there was much more of it 
than there evidently is. Although 
as a type of advertising it has 
been severely criticized, I wonder 
whether it has lost one iota of its 
effectiveness. Often, when I am 
particularly anxious to get Mrs. 
Graeve’s criticism of a certain 
story published in Delineator, I 
find her eyes wandering from it to 
a neighboring page where it is told 
what a particular breakfast food 
did for the little granddaughters 
of an oil king. 

Seventh—and this is amazing, too, 
—there are only eight advertisers 
who make economy their major 
appeal. Isn’t this a drastic chanze 
from a few years ago? I think it 
is exceedingly significant of Amer- 
ica’s changed standards that com- 
pared with eight advertisers mak- 
ing the economy appeal, sixty-two 
talk style and beauty. 

Seven advertisers—and we are 
finally approaching my theme—tell 
a story in their advertisements. 

Three talk success—I mean, not 
the success of their products, but 
material success in life. 

But where is that most resultful 
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of editorial appeals, the love jn. 
terest? Particularly young love— 
the first blush of the tender emo. 
tion? 

The advertisers who tell stories 
approach closest to my idea of how 
love interest might be used. The 
story of one, a soap manufacturer, 
contains no more plot than an ar- 
gument between a housewife and 
a professor. Another is a conver- 
sation among guests. A good ex- 
ample is the story of a woman who 
pleased her husband by giving him 
the cake he liked. 

Closest of all is the advertise- 
ment of the telephone company 
with the suggestion that parents 
can keep in touch with their chil- 
dren away at boarding school 
through the telephone. There’s love 
interest—parental love interest. 

But I don’t know why some ad- 
vertiser can’t throw discretion to 
the winds and go in heavily for 
young love interest. Say, an auto- 
mobile manufacturer. A car ona 
hill. Sunset. He and she in the 
car. 


“I wanted to get you away from 
everybody, far up here where we 
could have the world to ourselves, 
Betty, so that I—’” 

e paused. It was difficult. But 
his hand found hers and she let 
him hold it. 

“You will marry me, won't you, 
Betty?” 

She turned and faced him hon- 
estly. “Of course, I will, Bob! 
I’ve been hoping and hoping you'd 
ask me.” 

Time stood still for a while. Or 
seemed to. Yet the sun sank deeper 
into the red splendor of the west. 

Then, at last, Bob turned his 
Standish, his faithful friend, and 
they drove back to Betty’s home. 

When they had gone inside to 

Betty's parents, the Standish 
awaited Bob’s return. And even 
the Standish which had traveled so 
far and so eagerly under Bob's 
steady hand, seemed to know that 
it had never done a better day's 
work than this. 


And then there’s the love story 
of the girl who won the shy young 
man over the Blank Cake she had 
baked—-with half-humorous, ban- 
tering conversation. And the love 
story of Cinderella, who went to 
the ball, not in glass slippers, but 
after certain beauty treatments 
(This last idea has been actually 
used in short stories.) 

I can even imagine a_ serial 
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TYPOGRAPHERS WHO PROVE IT WITH PROOFS 




















Here, quality in typography is not 
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told in instalments: in advertise- 
ments published consecutively either 
weekly or monthly. I can imagine 
a serial written as adroitly as all 
serials should be in which the 
reader is teased from one instal- 
ment to the next. Until the last 
one, in which the heroine gets her 
man. 

Young love, as I’ve said, is the 
most effective of editorial appeals, 
but there is also married love—the 
problems, the disagreements, the 
readjustments, the reconciliations 
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of young married people. Here jy 
this latter is a plot setting fo, 
many and many a_ household 
product. 

Of course this thing requires 
delicate handling. The line ty. 
tween the sublime and the ridicy. 
lous is narrow. But is the idea 
really as preposterous as it may at 
first sound? Properly handled, 
may it not‘ strike a new note in 
advertising ? 

Meanwhile, have you any 
love stories to send me? 


good 


What Groucho Says 


He Dreams of an Office in Venice 


RETTY near got a trip to 

Europe. “Pretty near” is as 
close as Groucho ever comes to go- 
ing on a party like that. Boss de- 
cided he wanted me to look Europe 
over with the idea of our establish- 
ing seven or eight foreign branches. 
Just as if we couldn’t find trouble 
enough in the U. S. A. 

Gent. Treas. killed the scheme. 
When Boss said he expected to 
invest in European red ink for at 
least five and mebby ten years, 
Gent. Treas. came close to apo- 
plexy. We were all seriously con- 
cerned for his life for a few min- 
utes. Then Boss began to realize 
that he needed all his dividends as 
they come and it was all off. 

Boss has great noble thinks 
about building for the future and 
establishing a great institution for 
his worthy and faithful slayes, but 
when it comes to action he gets a 
more practical thought, viz. and to 
wit, that he needs the money him- 
self. Some day he’s going to share 
liberally with us all. I know that’s 
true cuz I’ve heard it for years. 

So you see I’ve cut out my cor- 
respondence courses in French in 
ten lessons, also German, Italian 
and Viennese. 

Had a great time dreaming about 
it, figuring on an office in Venice 
with side trips after contracts on 
Swiss watches, spaghetti, Dutch 
cheese and the modern exploitation 
of moss-grown cathedrals. 

V. P. Beck, our soulful gink, 
was all himself when the scheme 
was on, something like this: 


“Teaching the lesson of modern 
American business methods to the 
great capitals of Europe. Ther 
irresistibly spreading our advanced 
ideas into Asia, Africa and the An 
tipodes until at last the sun can 
never set on a land where we ar 
not known.” 

Gent. Treas. said he was sup- 
porting one Missionary Society al 
ready and King laughed, whict 
nearly lost him his job, Boss being 
at the moment, all for our being 
where the sun never sets. 

What did Groucho say? Noth- 
ing, nothing at all. I was leading 
candidate for a tour of Europe and 
I didn’t propose to spoil my elec- 
tion by making a speech. 

Is it all off? ’Fraid it is. Boss 
switched to the “see America first’ 
idea and sent Gent. Treas. on a 
trip around the country picking up 
local agencies at bargain prices 
When he buys an agency it is a 
bargain. Gent. Treas. will come 
back and exhibit an expense ac 
count of $8.63 per day including 
transportation, hotels and _ riotous 
living and say that’s enough for 
anybody to spend on travel. 

He'll come back with seven or 
eight agencies worth a hundred 
thou apiece which he has bought 
for $8,000 down and some pleasant- 
sounding but entirely evadable 
promises to their former owners 
If I wanted to buy anything worth 
a hundred thou, I'd probably have 
to dicker to get it for a quarter 
of a million. 

Groucno. 
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DOING THINGS— 


things of beauty, of utility — with her own hands, en- 
chants a certain type of woman to the point where she 
never abandons it. This is why, at the moment, we have 


AN INCREASING INTEREST IN NEEDLEWORK. 


In the May issue of the Dry Goods Merchants Trade 
Journal, Miss Marguerite Hanwick, buyer for the L. 
Hammel Dry Goods Company at Mobile, Alabama, says: 


“It is sometimes lamented among buyers in various 
places, that art needlework is on the down grade. It 
seems to. us that there is a decided new interest in it, 
and there are always a number of women who delight 
in creating and in doing this type of work. 


“Of course, too, there are always the new mothers who 
want to make baby dresses, coats and bonnets. No 
matter how wealthy they are, these women want to put 
their own stitches in them.” 


In 90 other leading department stores, in a nation-wide 
investigation in 55 cities, the Arnold Research Service 
found the same increasing interest reflected in mounting 


sales. 


We shall be glad to show you this report. 


CHAS. W. CORBETT - ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


NEEDLECRAFT 


tre Magazine of Home Arts 
boys, Cornet, Byte cheysior t Blanchard nic gore Coleman 
Blanchard: Nichols Eoieman Stanchard-mucnoin Calgman & tonmeton 
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—rnars OBSERVER City: 


covered by the paper you 
agency fellows insist on 
calling the Hoboken Ob- 
server. No matter. It 
is the results attained for 
your clients that count— 
and that is where we 





through the Jersey Ob. 
server. 

Local bank assets Jan. 
Ist over 500 millions. In 
Observer City there are 
1500 grocers, 300 drug. 
gists, 1300 cigar and 

















\ Vig tF "OBSERVER Crr7y ” 


shine. Results register in 
three cities and five towns 
of Hudson County, New 
Jersey, with the Jersey 
Observer, Hudson Coun- 
ty’s largest newspaper. 


Hudson County is Ob- 


server City for the na- 
tional advertiser. 

Of 105 thousand fami- 
lies you draw from over 
46,000 families daily 





candy shops, 225 radio 
stores. 

Ask Gilman, Nicoll & 
Ruthman staff about 
Observer City territory. 
Excellent for dealer dis- 
tribution in every line. 
Consumers with money to 
pay and the desire for the 
good things—that’s Ob- 
server City, the 13th city 
of the country. 
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There Are Many Neglected Patterns 
in the Ben Day Book 


Sugcestions for the Scientific Use of Ben Day for Newspaper Illustrations 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HOSE pattern tones which 

have for so long a period been 
identified with the Ben Day book, 
and which rather courageously re- 
fuse to encourage innovations, have 
a continuous populari Artists 
recognize in eagh subtle; design, so 
easily applied, a practical printing 
surface which removes some 
of the crudity from a mere 
line illustration, The pub- 5 
lic looks sharply at strange § 
values, and can’t be quite @ 
sure of how it is brought & 
about. It is a process at fee 
once baffling yet fascinating 
to those who have no con- 
ception of how Ben Day is 
actually applied. P 

A great many articles 
have been written on the 
subject, but there remain 
things to be said relative to 
the use of Ben Day patterns 
for newspaper campaigns, 
and it is in this field, more 
than any other, I believe, 
that the process is most ser- 
viceable. 

For Ben Day tints give an 
approximation of a poster 
halftone. They relieve the 
monotony of brutal dry 
brush drawings, designs in 
pen and ink outline, and even 
the. massed black composi- 
tion, with sharp clashes of 
light and shadow. The 
adaptability of Ben Day, for 
newspaper use, must be looked 
upon as an invaluable asset. It 
may be employed in conjunction 
with practically every known art 
technique. I have seen it used as 
a sky background for a_ pencil 
sketch, and sketchy brush illustra- 
tions “pulled together” and given 
distinction of atmosphere, by the 
mere addition of, say, that charm- 
ing Ben Day tint 301. 

It is not always easy to distin- 
guish other processes from Ben 
Day. Nowadays, the engraver is 


shrewd as regards running screens 
of different textures, in conjunc- 
tion with a line illustration and, in 


“réality} the effect is not obtained by 


means of line plates at all, but is 
a combination of line and halftone. 
‘» But for service, safety, for ab- 


“sollte printability, under any and 


mone 28 

by ene ee 
CHILDREN CAN'T RESIST THIS FLAVOR 
$0 THEY DONT RESIST THESE BENEFITS 


Ben Day Tints Relieve the Monotony of Many 
Techniques and Deserve the Attention of More 


Advertisers 


all circumstances, Ben Day is pref- 
erable, of course. You need sel- 
dom fear as to what will happen 
on newspaper stock. 

There was a time when, for 
these newspaper illustrations, Ben 
Day was applied to the artist's 
original drawing. He insisted upon 
it, as a matter of fact, for the ob- 
vious reason that, having created 
the picture, he should continue 
through every stage of its develop- 
ment, to the end. He knew better 
than anyone else how to apply Ben 
Day. And so, using the familiar 
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gelatine sheets he stenciled in his 
tones and values as best pleased 
him. 

It was a difficult task and a 
mussy one. Drawings came out 
from under the ordeal, shabby with 
smears, if the artist was not un- 
usually adept. 

Because many amateurs followed 
this system, it soon became well- 
nigh obsolete, due to the failures, 
and Ben Day’s prestige 
was hurt not a little, 
although this fate was 
certainly undeserved. 

Not only was it a 
quite exacting job thus 
to apply the ink pat- 
tern to drawing-boards 
and papers of different 
kinds, but illustration 
originals were likely to 
be two, three and four 
times over size. As a 
result, the patterns were 
reduced and contracted 
in the same ratio. And 
these designs in the Ben 
Day book are not in- 
tended for such great 
reduction. That is when 
they fill in, smudge and 
smear. 

It is not easy to judge 
patterns and reductions, 
when Ben Day is put 
right on an_ original 
drawing. But when 
you put your finger on 
a certain design and de- 
cide this is the one best 
suited to your problem, you can 
know, in advance, that the identical 
reproduction of it will appear in 
the final engraving, the engraver 
himself adding it to the plate, with 
no reduction whatsoever. As it 
looks in the Ben Day book, so it 
will show up on the newspaper 
page. 

And along with other improve- 
ments in the art of engraving, Ben 
Day specialists have been encour- 
aged who are indeed artists and 
who interpret with vast skill the 
tint guide, usually painted in tones 
of blue either on the drawing it- 
self, or on a tissue overlay. 

These specialists may be de- 
pended upon to handle their tints 
with the care and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of an artist. 
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Very properly, in this artick 
should come reference to the half. 
tone approximation of Ben Day 
In this case, the artist may make 
his drawing in outline or in dr 
brush, and then paint in flat tones 
in wash. If he is wise, he will 
hold them to tempera textures, 
even in character. 

Now the engraver may make a 
combination plate, a coarse screen 
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Ben Day May Be Employed with Practically Every 
Known Art Technique—the New York Telephone 
Company Uses a Ben Day Tint Successfully Here 


\ 


\ 
taking care of the tints, or he often 


halftone screen 
Ben Day 


employs special 
patterns which suggest 
patterns quite strongly. 

The secret of the effect is to 
keep tones simple and to minimize 
shading and vignetting. The values 
should be flat and postery. 

You frequently see an effect 
which is not easy to place in the 
matter of technique; a “straight 
pen drawing” is held together and 
superimposed against a_ perfectly 
even all-over light gray back- 
ground. On occasion, a few whites 
may be tooled out, although this is 
not necessary. 

The crisply black pen strokes 
over the smooth and “cool” back- 
ground gray are invariably artistic 
They supply what is virtually a 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC 
SOUND SYSTEM 
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The Biggest Step Forward 
in Radio Advertising 


Leading radio stations in principal cities have recognized 
that high excellence of broadcasting from discs or 
“Electrical Transcriptions” requires reproducing equip- 
ment such as is best exemplified by the Western Electric 


Sound System. 


This equipment has now been installed in stations 
(regardless of chain affiliations) to permit excellent 
national coverage. Many additions are being made 
weekly. Others promise this installation upon receipt 
of time orders. 


¥ sn Now, advertisers may be assured perfect broadcasting 
ly 7: of their programs—whether music or talk—if the records 


are properly made. 


1e often . . : 
screae Write, wire, or ‘phone our nearest office for detailed 


en Day | and unbiased information on this subject. 
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—— SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, INc. 
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new technique, because so few ad- 
vertisers think to employ it. 

This background may be a half- 
tone screen. But it is just as easy 
to employ any one of a half dozen 
tints of Ben Day. And I incline to 
the belief that the latter is safest 
by far. 

Ben Day masses an illustration. 
It is the great utilitarian holder- 
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mation of it. We can’t use half- 
tones from photographs and we 
would much rather not use half- 
tones at all, regardless.” 

This must not be construed as 
signifying that the newer idea of 
coarse-screen halftone tints is tak- 
ing the place of Ben Day, for the 
engraver is pushing rapidly for- 
ward in this respect, and he can 





Ben Day Masses an Iliustration—It Is the Great Holder-Together of Scattered 
Compositions—Here Is a Shell Gasoline Newspaper Illustration Using Ben Day 


together of scattered compositions 
and “too-loose” art handling. And 
it refines and gives character to 
newspaper pictures when all else 
fails. 

If a campaign is scheduled to 
appear in 500 newspapers, from 
one end of the country to the 
other, and original plates are not 
to go to this aggressive list, then 
Ben Day is certainly more relia- 
ble than halftone tints and textures. 
I advocate it as the preference, 
nine times in ten. 

A pen-and-ink illustration, even 
when drawn with unusual skill 
and artistic knowledge, is apt to 
resemble many other similar news- 
paper pictures. And from the ad- 
vertiser’s point of view ‘it might 
be said of this style that: “It is too 
crude, too obvious. It does not 
properly reflect the quality of our 
product. Give us magazine tech- 
nique on the newspaper page, or 
a close and reasonable approxi- 


definitely promise printability if 
the original drawing is also safe, 
to begin with. But such plates 
will cost more than the all-line 
Ben Day job, despite the fact that 
an extra fee is attached to the 
laying of the patterns. 

Artists have come to making 
their pen or brush _ illustrations 
with an eye to the use of Ben 
Day. They place blacks with a 
definite objective in mind. They 
know that the tints will be em- 
ployed and provide for them. 

It is a pity to be compelled to 
acknowledge that users of Ben 
Day are inclined to keep to a very 
few patterns and numbers in the 
book, and to ignore the shrewdly 
unusual designs. Fear is respon- 
sible for this. They have been 
taught to believe that not more 
than six numbers are applicable to 
newspaper printing and that all of 
the others represent a foolish risk. 

True, there are patterns in the 
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Now! 


—QOne order 
—QOne set of plates 
—One bill 


To Cover Greater Greensboro 











HE Greensboro Daily News and the Greensboro 
Daily Record will hereafter be sold to advertisers 
as a single unit. The News has an A. B. C. circula- 
tion of 37,388 and the Record 15,015, daily. This gives 
daily advertisers a total coverage of 52,403 and 
Sunday advertisers, through the News only, 38,136. 


1930 POPULATION 
—Greater Greensboro - 132,991 
—Trade Territory - - - 377,413 


UILFORD COUNT Y—which is really “Greater 

Greensboro”—-should be considered as a 132,000 
market. Greensboro is in the center of this territory 
and county limits are not over sixteen miles away in 
any direction. Greensboro shops may be reached in 
30 minutes by bus, train or auto. 


Guilford County is North Carolina’s richest market, 
leading in automobile and truck registrations and hav- 
ing a happy balance of diversified agriculture and 
manufacturing. 


Ask us or our representative for more’ comprehensive 
details. 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 
GREENSBORO DAILY RECORD 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, Inc. 
National Advertising Representatives 
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TRENGTHEN the vital link 

of your advertising-sales 
chain. Concentrate the force of 
your newspaper and magazine 
advertising upon your loca! 
dealer outlets. Use Flexlume 
day-and-night displays to bring 
together the product and con- 
sumer . . . where the sale is 
made. 


Prominent national distribu 
tors furnish Flexlume electrics 
to thousands of dealers every 
year. They chose Flexlumes for 
several reasons: superior elec- 
trical advertising values found 
in the several Flexlume illumi 
nations ... most effective de 
sign and construction resulting 
from 20 years’ specialization 

maximum dependability 
guaranteed by A-1 financial 
rating and nation-wide sales 
and maintenance branches. 














Suci 


Substantial discounts on a is less 


quantity of duplicate electric dis mere « 





plays for manufacturers to resell, time ; 
rent or give to their dealers campa: 
Let us send the complete details is fille 
and submit color sketches, with Tha: 
out obligation. FLextume Cor- reprod 

» he 


PORATION, 1068 Military Road, 
J , > np n 

Buffalo, N. Y. For Canada Other 

1074 Queen St. E., Toronto, ther 
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Ben Day book that have no pos- 
sible place in the newspaper 
schedule. But there are other, 
neglected numbers, beautiful, in- 
teresting and original, which are 
seldom used. 

The extent to which patterns are 
overlapped or are chosen for their 
own unique features determines the 
artistic merit of an engraving. It 
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supply contrast to the white areas. 

They solidify a composition, 
where it might otherwise be scat- 
tered. 

They take the place of fine pen 
shading and dangerous dry brush 
textures. 

These fascinating flat - gray, 
tinted, poster illustrations in news- 
paper campaigns are always ar- 





Such Flat-Gray Tinted Illustrations in Newspaper Campaigns Are Always 
Attractive—They Attract the Eye as Does This Celotex Picture 


is less than satisfactory to use a 
mere dot or a straight line effect, 
time after time, campaign after 
campaign, when the Ben Day book 
is filled with serviceable patterns. 

That some of them might not 
reproduce satisfactorily is a point 
to be settled by the engraver, and 
he will be quite frank about it. 
Otherwise you will try to blame 
him for a plate which reproduces 
poorly, when it isn’t his fault in 
any way. 

What do Ben Day tints accom- 
plish for the newspaper illustra- 
tion r 
They add individuality of tech- 
nique. 

They give character to sometimes 
uy pen or dry brush origi- 
nals, 

They supply middle tones and 
values which would be impossible 
otherwise, without shading. 

They bring out, elahorate and 





tistic. They attract the eye. They 
are a something different. Their 
closest approximation is the tem- 
pera flat-tint original wash draw- 
ing, made to imitate them and with 
printing and engraving limitations 
in mind. 

You ‘can take such a subject as 
an attractive home with its sur- 
rounding gardens (as in a Celotex 
campaign) and produce approxi- 
mately the same result as to tech- 
nique, by two opposite mediums. 

One will be line, for Ben Day. 
In this case, the artist will make 
an outline illustration, relieved here 
and there by solid black. He may 
suggest the use of two or three 
Ben Day patterns, ranging from 
light gray to dark. 

But the same artist may take 
that same pen drawing and wash in 
flat tints, the job to be handled by 
halftone, coarse screen, and it will 

a close copy of Ben Day. 





The Value of Advertising in a Thin 
Market 


What the Central Alloy Steel Corporation Is Shooting At in Its National 
Advertising of Toncan Iron 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


HEN the Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation decided to go in 
for national advertising three years 
ago there were merchandisers in 
lines more experienced in that art 
than steel who looked on the enter- 
prise as somewhat daring. Many 
of them had been charter members 
of the chorus advising 
the steel industry that 
the time had come to 
abandon the necessity 
complex, and to begin 
development work in 
new markets and the fit- 
ting of products to 
changing requirements 
in the old ones. But 
the process they had in 
mind involved a great 
deal of preliminary work 
with intermediate manu- 
facturers, jobbers and 
other distributors, and | 
few of them had con- 
templated a direct bid 
for consumer approval 
for something he had 
never previously noticed. 
The product’ chosen— 
Toncan iron is the com- 
pany’s brand name for 
it—was almost as far 
removed at that time 
from the buying impulse 
of the average citizen as 
a bridge girder. It had 


been developed in Cen- The Rust Resisting Qualities of 


tral Alloy laboratories 

at Massillon, Ohio, after 

many years of research for use 
wherever rust and corrosion has 
become a price factor. Toncan 
contains copper and molybdenum 
in quantities sufficient to delay the 
process of deterioration. It was 
being widely used for industrial 
purposes and also by water com- 
panies and other public utilities for 
piping, over and underground. But 
though it was advertised in trade 
publications, most consumers had 


never heard of it, and did not eve 
come in contact with its uses. 
Analyses of losses suffered » 
the United States as a result oj 
rust and corrosion, however—est- 
mated at more than three hundred 
million dollars a year—had cos. 
vinced executives of the corpore 


Plates and Rivets of 
Toncan Iron defea 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
Settee cad Con ee 


eed eee ply Nes oe noe — 


Toncan Are F eatured 
in Central Alloy Advertising 


tion that a large share of this 
waste takes place under the eyes oi 
the consumer. Some of it occurs 
in and about the home, and ther 
is evidence of it also on neatly 
every city street and in office and 
industrial buildings where 

work, In the long run these pec 
ple pay the bill for the losses m 
curred. Therefore, the company 
concluded that the most direct way 
to get full‘development of its mar- 
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You may expect on July first 


something new, modern, forward looking in 


SWORE 


—something of vital interest to everyone who makes 
steel—uses steel—sells steel or any of its products 


- 
. 
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— something distinctly new—yet based on 
all that is good on the past work of the 
steel industry 


4 —it will be sponsored by a recognized + 
E authority on steel ‘ 
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kets was to tell the story of Ton- 
can in consumer advertising. 

The project was regarded as ad- 
vanced not only for the rea- 
sons stated, but because in every in- 
stance the material passes through 
the hands of one or more manu- 
facturers before reaching the con- 
sumer. The Central Alloy pro- 
duces it only in shapes and forms 
required by these manufacturers, 
and in tonnage lots. It did not con- 
template any form of fabrication 
in its own plants. Since at least 
two and sometimes three or more 
processes of manufacture or dis- 
tribution stood between it and the 
consumer, and since the users were 
widely scattered, it was obvious 
that almost nothing could be done 
in the way. of dealer helps and 
other follow up. 

With a full recognition of these 
difficulties the company neverthe- 
less determined on a three-year ex- 
perimental campaign, and this was 
launched in January of 1927. Full- 
page space was used, with illustra- 
tions of Toncan installations that 
had been in service for many years. 
During the first year some com- 
parisons were made with staple 
materials, and in general the theme 
of the copy was to emphasize the 
superior qualities of the Central 
Alloy product. Business-paper ad- 
vertising was keyed in to some ex- 
tent with the national page appear- 
ing once a month in the consumer 
publication, and the salesmen were 
supplied with copies of these ad- 
vertisements. Apart from these 
steps, nothing was done to tie up 
the campaign with sales. 

At the end of the first year, how- 
ever, sales of Toncan showed an 
increase of 17 per cent. It will be 
recalled that 1927 was a rather 
poor year in the steel industry, pro- 
duction falling off sharply toward 
the end of the year after a rather 
sluggish summer and unsatisfac- 
tory earlier quarters. The show- 
ing therefore might have been 
regarded by those outside the 
industry as unusually good. But 
for various reasons—among which 
in all probability was the fact that 
advertising to the consumer had 
opened vistas of many previously 
unsuspected new markets—execu- 
tives of the company were not par- 
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ticularly impressed. Their own vi- 
sion of the potential market, in 
other words, had grown even more 
rapidly than sales. Since they had 
determined that at least three years 
would be necessary to test the value 
of their plan, however, the cam- 
paign was continued in 1928. 


Shifting the Emphasis 


In that year the emphasis was 
shifted from what the makers had 
found out about their product to 
what the consumer could get out of 
it. The attack was launched di- 
rectly against rust and corrosion 
Trade advertising was tied in as 
usual, but there was no additional 
expenditure in this direction and no 
more follow up through the sales 
organization than in the preceding 
year. Yet at the end of 1928 the 
increase in Toncan sales over 1927 
was found to be 47 per cent. When 
the writer talked with L. S. 
Hamaker, advertising manager of 
the corporation, early in November, 
the sales increase for 1929 over the 
corresponding period of 1928 was 
somewhat in excess of 45 per cent 

“Energy flows in two directions 
in the distribution of merchandise,” 
says Mr. Hamaker. “The initial ef- 
fort is to carry the goods to the 
consumer, and’ the secondary one 
is to induce him to come to the 
point where the merchandise is on 
display and sale. There is no 
longer any argument as to the 
value of advertising to the business 
which by reason of organized dis- 
tributing facilities may utilize both 
channels. In many lines it has be- 
come a necessity. Jobbers, retailers 
and other distributors quite natu- 
rally demand that the manufacturer 
shall help to make and maintain a 
market for his products before they 
will invest the use of their facili- 
ties. 


“Where the manufacturer is 


‘ turning dut -a material for late 


fabrication, however, and where h 
has no contact with the consume 
or with the network of distributin 
agencies through which the final 
product must pass, the value of 
advertising has been sharply ques 
tioned. Its utility, as a matter of 
fact, is often unequivocally denie 
when the material represents only 
a part of a finished article. The 
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I am the leader of The Voice"of the Sky Fleet 
whose sales making services successfully produced 
in sixteen commodity /and/seryice ‘fields, covering 
900 cities in 34 states. | 


i PG eo eg Mat 


We quote on¢/ national advertiser Who signed six 
successive combracts fg Nbice of Mie Sky service. 


Let us show yi ip this edMlusise service will 
quickly inerease your sales. 







Tells 
and 


Sells 





The VOICE of the SKY, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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consumer, it is argued, sees only a 
stove or an automobile, as the case 
may be, and not the sheets or the 
parts that go into it. He is pre- 
sumed to be interested only in the 
whole and to have no concern with 
the parts so long as they give ser- 
vice. 

“In our opinion the outstanding 
general conclusion to be drawn 
from the results of Central Alloy’s 
campaign is that advertising is po- 
tentially more valuable in a thin 
market of this character than it is 
to the manufacturer whose prod- 
uct can be seen as a whole by the 
ultimate consumer. Visibility is the 
essential feature in the sale of any- 
thing. All sales effort has the sin- 
gle function of increasing it to the 
point where the consumer will want 
the article. It would be physically 
impossible for us to set up show- 
rooms containing the many hun- 
dreds of articles in which Toncan 
is used, or could be used, so that if 
we want the consumer to see our 
product advertising is our only re- 
course. 

“A distributor in Chicago who 
has had exceptional success in find- 
ing new markets for the material 
put his finger on one of the advan- 
tages we have gained, when he said 
the trade is learning that Toncan is 
not a breakfast food. What he was 
getting at is that it might just as 
well have been insofar as its sales 
value to many manufacturers was 
concerned while the public knew 
nothing about it. A large share 
of total sales is distributed to small 
tinsmith shops and metal workers, 
to whom all iron was iron. Sup- 
pliers to these sources, and also 
many manufacturers of pipe and 
tubing as well as stove makers and 
a host of others making and dis- 
tributing iron products, were look- 
ing for specialties—for something 
to give iron a distinction. 

“The rust resisting qualities of 
Toncan supplied the basis for this 
distinction, but it was not until it 
had been advertised that the prod- 
uct took on a merchandising value. 
The product was as good a year 
ago for its particular purposes as it 
is today, and manufacturers knew 
this. But the important thing was 
consumer attitude. We have un- 
questioned proof of this fact in the 
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By Ad-Man Davison 


NE of the world’s high- 

est paid letter writers 
here tells just what methods 
to use in solving ewery type 
of problem relating to busi- 
ness correspondence. PART 
I. explains how to prepare 
the plans and copy. PART 
II. contains 300 successful 
samples—whole letters you 
can adapt with little effort, 
new effective arguments to 
use in your own sales talk. 


The book covers in detail 
selling direct, soliciting in- 
quiries, stimulating dealers 
and salesmen, collecting ac- 
counts, handling ordinary 
business correspondence, etc., 
etc. Price $5.00. 

“Your wonderful new book is an 
important adjunct to the prog- 
ress of thousands of ambitious 
eople.”"-—Dr. G. W. Gerstenberg, 
N. Y. University. 

“The best book of its kind we have 
ever seen.” —Bobbs-Merrill Co, 

i ee 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 

Send me a copy of The Master Letter 
Writer. 
(CD I will remit $5 in 10 days or return book. 
[) Check for $5 is enclosed. 
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15 Words 
Change a Glance 


to a Sale 


The product is attractive. She 
picks it up to inspect it. Then 
she reads the Denney Adver- 
tag which reminds her of spe- 
cial features that might a 
escaped her attention. 
other words, the x te 
tells the thing that sells oa 
changes many “lookers” into 
buyers. 


Send us information to work 
from. Our designers will pre- 
pare a free sample Advertag 
for you. Denney also makes 
every other type of tag. 


The Denney Tag Company 
West Chester, Penna. 


DENNEY 
ADVERTAGS 
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growing number of manufacturers 
now using our trade-mark—on their 
fabricated products and in their ad- 
vertising—to indicate that they are 
using Toncan. The product nat- 
urally costs more than ordinary 
iron. In some instances manufac- 
turers have stated that they are 
paying this price premium chiefly 
to get the use of the label. 


Influencing Architects 


“Advertising also has put Ton- 
can into the specifications of archi- 
tects. It happens that the amount 
of iron used for flushing, ven- 
tilating and similar purposes on 
a very large modern skyscraper 
is negligible in comparison to 
other materials. It is so small, 
and the channels of distribution 
are so scattered and thin, that 
we could not afford to go after 
this market directly. But the vol- 
ume obtainable from the national 
market through the multiplicity of 
construction operations represents 
an important part of our total ton- 

ge. We know that this traces 

. the advertising because we have 
made no major effort to sell archi- 
tects directly, and there has been 
no concerted effort to that end by 
our distributors. 

“Even with the output more than 
dofibled within three years, Toncan 
represents only about 10 per cent 
of our total production. But we 
feel that the national prestige ac- 
quired through the advertising of 
this product is doing an excellent 
job of institutional advertising of 
definite value in the merchandising 
of the other 90 per cent.” 

One of the new markets reached 
during 1929 for the first time in 
a large way is in the use of Toncan 
iron for freight cars. This already 
has run into substantial tonnage 
figures, as may be indicated by the 
statement that at this writing more 
than twenty+two miles of cars have 
been so equipped. The advantage 
here is a weight reduction of ap 
proximately one ton per car, since 
it is not necessary to make the 
usual allowance for corrosion, as 
when common iron is used. That 
translates itself roughly into four 
more cars in the average coal or 
ore train. The weight factor ap- 
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THE CHICAGOAN ANNOUNCES - 


an advertising gain of 


22.3% 


in the first half of 1930 (thirteen issues) 
as compared with the corresponding peri- 


od of 1929 


THE CHICAGOAN is the most 
direct and economical means of 
reaching the class market of 
Chicago 








The 
CHICAGOAN 


407 S. Dearborn St. 565 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York 
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Wanted 
Sales Promotion 
Managers 


Distribution of the new West- 
inghouse electric refrigerator is 
gradually being extended. Be- 
fore Fall, the territory East of 
Chicago and North of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be in full 
operation. Each General Dis- 
tributor will have a Sales Pro- 
motion Manager in charge of 
Advertising, Sales Education, 
Sales Demonstrations, etc. We 
would like to have on file, com- 
plete, detailed information of ex- 
perience of men whom we might 
recommend for these positions. 
Any experienced men who can 
qualify are requested to send 
complete details to Mr. Ralph 
Gates, Manager, Refrigeration 
Sales Promotion, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio. 

















peared incidentally in many of the 
trade advertisements to other in. 
dustries, and undoubtedly the na- 
tional campaign was a contributory 
influence in the development of 
railroad appreciation of this saving. 

Collateral advertising also was 
of benefit in this and other in- 
stances. The corporation has made 
no complete survey of what is be- 
ing done in this direction, but the 
volume of it already is consider- 
able. The 1929 issues of the Mont- 
gomery Ward catalog, for example, 
carried the Toncan label in the sec- 
tion devoted to stoves, where the 
product was used. 

Central Alloy uses space in a 
total of fifty-five trade publica- 
tions, and twenty-five of these 
carry Toncan advertising. But in- 
termediate manufacturers are using 
the label and in some instances 
making a special feature of the 
product in space they are taking 
in fields where it would not pay 
Central Alloy to advertise. 

A similar development has taken 
place within the sales organization. 
The production of Toncan and the 
cost thereof are now pretty well 








Wanted... 
A SALES-MANAGER 


who can step right in 
and produce results! 


One of our clients—a progressive, national manufacturer, 
a leader in its field—wants a sales-manager. 


This man can show us a background of successful selling 


experience. 


He can convince us that he knows how to 


handle men—inspire them to produce. He has sound, up-to- 
the-minute merchandising ideas. He can put them across in 
speech, in writing. He is aggressive, ambitious, resourceful. 


The opportunity for this man is really exceptional. His 


starting salary will be substantial 


he shows real results. 


and will be increased as 


If you are the man—if your experience stacks up—then 
write, telling us all about yourself—your experience, your 
age, and salary received in present or last position. All 


replies confidential, of course. 


THE RALPH’ H. JONES COMPANY 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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standardized, but volume is essen- 
tial to a price that will meet com- 
petition. When Toncan was un- 
known te the ultimate consumer 
there were any number of potential 
markets which the corporation 
could not even consider because of 
the long and expensive process of 
education and demonstration neces- 
sary to the initial sales. Salesmen 
are now finding it profitable to 
invade these markets. 

“Some of the success in this 
direction,” says Mr. Hamaker, 
“undoubtedly is due to the psycho- 
logical reaction of the selling or- 
ganization. Its members now feel 
that they have a leader. Sales meet- 
ings before we started to advertise 
were Often defensive gatherings. 
More time was spent talking about 
the products of “Iexouthers than 
about what we had for sale. The ten- 
dency now is to look for new mar- 
kets and for further development 
of old ones, and the advertising de- 
partment is getting constructive 
suggestions from the field instead 
of the chronic complaints prevalent 
in an organization on the defen- 
sive. 


Agate Club Holds Annual 
Golf Outing 


Frank F. Soule, Western manager of 
the Conde Nast Publications, won low 
gross honors and gHapper Payne, Good 
lousekeeping, won the low net prize in 





the annual golf outing of the Agate 
Club, ee Fifty-four members 
braved an all-day rain to compete in 


the tournament. 

Winners in the fourteen foursome 
flights were: Gale Blocki, Jr., Alfred 
Boaz, Richard Chapeck, Courtney Free- 
man, Norman Green, Robert Harkness, 
Waldo Hawxhurst, Harry Hurlbut, Rob- 
ert Johnston, Fred aner, Layton 
Northrup, Randall Sammis, Kenneth 
Tarbox and Joseph Williams. 
Runners-up were: T. B. Caldwell, Ed- 
gar Coombs, A. G. Degan, eas Fa. 


. G. Howse, Harry Lytle, . 
Markward, B. T. Mast, D. Cc. Mills, 
Wallace Patterson C. Rawlins, 


Ss. 
Philip Reling and George Wiley. 
An additional tournament may be 
held in September, according to Gale 
Blocki, Jr., president of the club. 





Marie S. Wieget with 


Cleveland Agency 


Miss Marie S. Wieget, for the last 
os rere wae Ruthrauff & Ryan, =, 
‘ew York advertising agency, has join 
King & Wi Company, inc., Cleve- 
land advertising agency, as an account 
executive in charge of the women’s de- 
partment of the agency. 
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COPY MAN 
WANTED 


Y 
NEW YORK 
AGENCY 


We are interested in 
securing a capable 
agency copy man, par- 
ticularly one with ex- 
perience in proprietary 
and drug store mer- 
chandise. For the right 
man we have an at- 
tractive opening to 
work in congenial sur- 
roundings and the op- 
portunity to develop 


into chief of copy staff. 


Give full particulars 
about yourself—na- 
tionality, past experi- 
salary re- 


ence and 


quirement. 


Address “G,” Box 138 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“Every time | come in con- 
tact with your paper | think 
more of its pulling power”. 


An interesting thing about the above unsolicited 
statement is, it is from an agency that is a large 
buyer of space in all types of media. 


This agency has gone to the grass roots in fact 
finding for its clients and will say that intimate 
reader service is the reason why The Nebraska 
Farmer has pulling power. 


When planning a campaign to cover the fine 
farm territory served by The Nebraska Farmer 
remember this publication has predominating 
coverage, tremendous reader loyalty and a big 
job can be done through its advertising columns 
in one operation at a low cost. 


The rate is $618.80 per page (728 lines) for 
black and white,—$650.00 for black and one 
color and the market has $500,000,000 to 
spend annually. 


We can give advertisers a complete story about 
this very fine market and will be glad to do it 
upon request to 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska's Farm and Home Paper 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Also 


Publishers of the Nebraska Merchant and Trade Review 


Nebraska's Trade Paper 


Nebraska Member 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
POR A Standard Farm Paper 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE Sell Where Sales 
(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby Are B ° Made 
Se : 


chick and classified advertising) 
a — 1 


MONTHLIES a 
1929 1930 *\ 
Lines Lines \ 
Country Gentleman .. 60,375 53,583 
Capper’s Farmer 24,492 $28,033 
Successful Farming .. 21,137 20,604 
New Breeder’s Gazette 17,809 16,266 
California Citrograph... 15,599 15,706 
Florida Grower 13,127 
Farm Journal 12,439 
Country Home 10,848 
tAmer. Fruit Grower... /7,( 8,648 
Poultry Tribune 57 7,920 
New England Dairyman 7 7,348 
Better Fruit 7,427 6,928 
The Bureau Farmer .. 6,008 
National Live Stock 
Producer 5 5,803 


Iowa Farmer & Corn 


Belt Farmer 5,028 
Farm Mechanics 7,259 4,787 The Most Prosperous Group 
The Florida Farmer .. 3,662 4,252 ns = 
American Farming .... 4,779 2,837 itil Farming Is Able to Buy 


Pacific Homestead .... 2,692 1,814 : 
Farmers’ Home Journal 826 1,394 Owners of livestock are able 


atten pn to buy because they have a 

Totals ....ccessceeees342,201 233,373 year-around market for their 
+ Amertenes Mania: Ghiegibedeiioat livestock. There is something 
with American Fruit Grower. ready to sell nearly every 
tSmaller Page Siee. month in the year. Feed prices 
are favorable to the feeder; 
SEMI-MONTHLIES livestock markets can be 

1929 1930 classed as good, and returns 

Lines _ Lines adequate as a whole. Money 

Dakota Farmer 35,055 with which to purchase is the 
Hoard’s Dairyman ... 26,851 32,741 outstanding difference between 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman.. 29,260 25,828 livestock farmers and others. 
Montana Farmer 27,734 23,591 You start with the best pros- 
Missouri Ruralist .... 28,474 22,957 pects when you advertise in 
Western Farm Life... 21,332 18,111 


Southern Agriculturist. 17,434 17,123 
The Arizona Producer. 10,766 %16,519 R ER’S GAZETTE 


Utah Farmer 13,624 15,355 
Purebred Record Building 


Southern Planter .... 15,147 12,840 
Southern Ruralist .... 16,252 11,318 Union Stock Yards Chicago 
The Illinois Farmer... 15,172 11,175 " 
Missouri Farmer 7,632 6,202 Representatives: 
Arkansas Farmer .... 3,812 5,592 Stanparp Farm Papers 
Southern Cultivator .. 2,798 ~ 2,788 Cuicaco 
—_—— Watiace C. Ricnarpsow 
257,195 250 Park Ave., New York City 











tLarger Page Size. 
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| WEEKLIES 


nem Lf (FiveeIssues) 
Tell 1929 1930 


Lines _Lines 


< Wallaces’ Farmer & 
5 0,000 Iowa Homestead ... 40,488 53,792 
tThe Farmer-Farm, 
SUBSCRI BERS Stock & Home ..... 43,936 51,233 


Nebraska Farmer ....147,042 46,729 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 








Style Sources BURORE skied s c0s0 050s 144,721 43,512 
Women's Wear Daily Wisconsin Agriculturist 
& Farmer .......... 127,914 42,779 


Prairie Farmer ...... 137,953 39,277 


| 5O OOO | Pennsylvania Farmer. .+30,013 35,843 
7 | Pacific Rural Press...130,270 35,298 

R FA -D ia California Cultivator ..124,233 34,477 
r | Ohio Farmer ........ 134,404 32,072 





Michigan Farmer ....132,152 29,829 


| The Farmer’s Guide..f26,154 27,378 : 
Se American Agriculturistt25,977 27,336 rd 
1 Farm & Ranch ...... 134,236 26,682 , 
Progressive Farmer & ‘ 

Farm Woman ...... 124,169 25,937 


Washington Farmer .. 25,138 25,575 











New York Oregon Farmer ...... 25,598 24,329 
8East 13% Street. Idaho Farmer ....... 23,331 22,358 
New Eng. Homestead. .25,446 21,573 4 
aan = Dairymen’s League ; 
PO doen teccesesnt 6,391 9,580 
Take Advantage Datdls 6s i cicwinst 639,334 680,144 ; 
ofa New Service tFour Issues. 
at Our Old Rates tFarmer & Breeder combined with The 


Farmer-Farm, Stock & Home. 


THE 
WOMANS PRESS FARM NEWSPAPERS 





the national official magazine of (Four Issues) 
the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations is building up 1929 1930 q 
Individual Service - need ite time lim OF 
. nsas ity eekly by 
for Every Advertiser Rite ree viieles *36,830 29,300 
We address, mail, and circularize Dallas Semi-Weekly 
our extensive organization for you. Farm News ...;.... *7,948 *7,049 


Memphis Weekly Com- 


Service Given Gratis mercial Appeal .... 5,625 4,588 














to Our Advertisers Atlanta Tri-Weekly x 
After November 1 our rates will Constitution ........ 2,754 1,559 = 
be increased. Atlanta Tri-Weekly { 
Now is the time to write for fur- | Meee 2,593 841 
ther details to: — 

CLARA JANOUCH SOMES ce cediccicsiivs $5,750 43,337 
Advertising Manager "Five Issues. 
600 Lexington Avenue Grand Totals........1,211,216 1,214,049 
New York City (Figures compiled by Advertising 





Record Company) 
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Senator Copeland 
| Praises Dairymen’s League |i jJ 























bs “There are consumed in New York 
: nearly 4,000,000 quarts of milk every 
day . . . The milk industry in my state 
was much distressed because of the un- 
evenness of the flow of milk... 


TORE I 


TA 


“Very little progress was made of a sub- 
stantial nature until the organization of 
the milk producers in New York State, 
a great cooperative consisting of about 
S 43,000 members. This organization 
covers the whole milk shed of New York 
City. 


“Through the activity of this organization 
there is now afforded New York a fine 
supply of pure milk.”"—Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland, U. S. Senator, in Senate Ad- 
dress, March 5th. 


The Dairymen’s League News is the trade 

paper read by every active member of Sample Copy 
the Association, referred to in Senator and Rate Card 
Copeland’s speech, also by some 14,000 
4 unorganized dairy farmers. 


IID ot 
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Don’t Blame Advertis- 


ing’s shoulders 
Advertising, are broad. It 


Mr. Parson jas taken the 
blame for many a failure which 
was due to many other mistakes. 
It is so easy, when sales go down 
in spite of an increased advertising 





appropriation, to conclude that ad- 
vertising may be all right for 
Campbell’s Soup and _ General 


Motors but it certainly didn’t do 
us any good—look at our sales 
figures. 

Such false conclusions have little 
effect, usually, on those advertisers 
who really understand what adver- 
tising can and cannot be expected 
to do. But when the head of one 
of America’s largest companies 
attempts to throw the blame for 
lost profits on advertising, and 
when his pronouncement is given 
wide publicity in the newspapers, 
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advertising is bound to suffer. No 
matter how | little experience he 
may have had with advertising, his 
position in the business world makes 
him an authority on every phase 
of business in the eyes of many 
people and his words may influence 

many new and inexperienced ad- 
vertisers. 

H. T. Parson, president of Wool- 
worth, has this to say about his 


company’s experience with adver- 
tising : 
“May, 1929, was our fiftieth 


anniversary sale and a tremendous 
effort was made on sales with a 
very extensive advertising cam- 
paign. The result of our efforts 
was an increase of $5,580,709, equal 
to 24.27 per cent over May, 1928. 
This was an abnormal increase due 
to the extra effort in advertising. 
However, the expense of the sale 
in advertising more than absorbed 
the merchandise profit on the 
sales.” 

That would seem to be a black 
mark for advertising. It did in- 
crease Woolworth sales, says Mr. 
Parson, but it cost so much that 
the resulting profits were negligi- 
ble. 

Where, then, was this advertis- 
ing expense which ate up the fif- 
tieth anniversary sale profits? 
Actually there was no advertising 
expenditure other than a few an- 
nouncement pages in magazines and 
some booklets and special store and 
window displays. But there was a 
large expenditure for loss leaders, 
and this is what Woolworth calls 
advertising. 


“High cost merchandise” is the 
store manager’s name for it and 
it is paid for out of his “adver- 


tising allowance.” Each store is 
allowed a certain percentage of its 
sales for this purpose. During the 
anniversary sale, store managers 
were allowed to carry more of this 
high-cost,- no-profit merchandise 
than usual. And it is this addi- 
tional sum which was loaded on 
advertising by Woolworth. 

Some of this merchandise was 
sold during the sale for 10 cents 
which cost Woolworth 15 cents, 
not including overhead. It was ex- 
pected that these bargains, together 
with the advertising done by the 
company and its suppliers, would 
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draw people into the stores where 
other more profitable items would 
also be sold. 

In anticipation of the expected 
increase in demand for the profit- 
able staple items, the stores loaded 
up with these. The anniversary 
sale started in May, 1929, and 
most of the additional staple mer- 
chandise was highly seasonal. 

During the sale the high cost 
goods sold quickly, but there wasn’t 
the expected increase in sales of 
the staple, profitable merchandise. 
Consequently, most of the stores 
were left at the end of the sum- 
mer with large stocks of unsold, 
seasonal goods which had to be 
carried over into the following 
spring. This resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of 
these stores and a drop in profits. 

In short, Woolworth, in its anni- 
versary sale, was playing the old 
chain-store game of loss leaders. 
Evidently there was too much loss. 
The leaders didn’t have the adver- 
tising value which was expected 
and profits suffered accordingly. 

But to blame advertising for 
these lost profits seems, to us, un- 
fair. 





How Is In its digest of 
: trade conditions 
Business? for June, the 


Central Trust Company of Illinois 
has a good line. “Business men 
who accept the current rumor of 
the street that business is dull, 
may find themselves in a difficult 
position when the hoped for or- 
ders arrive.” 

While some men may dislike to 
be told that what they think they 
know is actually mere rumor, let 
them read on to this: “A consider- 
able number of important concerns 
have reported to us their inability 
to take prompt care of orders now 
being received. The prevalent idea 
that business cannot improve until 
fall is already causing some busi- 
ness losses.” 

The man who likes statistics will 
find plenty of them in this digest 
to convince him that, in many lines, 
real improvement has not only be- 
gun, but in some lines is setting a 
fast pace, 

No business boom is in prospect, 
but a continuing decline in unem- 
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ployment and the continued heavy 
distribution of dividends means 
buying power, and somebody is 
going to be ready to meet this in- 
creasing consumptive demand. 
Every time a manufacturer gives 
it as his opinion that nothing much 
can be expected until fall, he is 
hurting all business. Every order 
held up now means that somebody 
else is going to be ready to make 
the deliveries. 





Advertising Hinze Ambrosia 
Enlists is a liquid sol- 


vent, used for 
- Chemist cleansing the 
skin. 


If there is one field in which 
one might be pardoned were he to 
conclude that nothing new can be 
said, that field is the skin cleanser, 
starting with soap and going up 
and down the list of allied items. 

But a new copy appeal for Hinze 
Ambrosia has been discovered. 
How this came about is a story 
of some significance, because it 
demonstrates how advertising is 
calling upon an important branch 
of science—chemistry—to uncover 
new ideas based not on fancy but 
on scientific fact. 

firm of chemists was em- 
ployed. These chemists started 
from the premise that the dirt we 
wash off our skins is dirt acquired 
from the atmosphere in which we 
move. They determined, there- 
fore, that the dirt to which we are 
exposed every minute of the day 
is the dirt that ought to be exam- 
ined. They did that very thing 
and promptly made an interesting 
discovery. 

It was found that, as a result of 
the excretion of oil and anthracite 
coal-burning devices, a vast amount 
of oil particles is taken into the 
atmosphere daily. These minute 
particles have a tendency to stick 
to the skin because the skin itself 
is slightly oily. The statistically 
minded will want to know that 
there are 2,000,000,000,000 of these 
particles in a closed room. When 
the air in a room is agitated, the 
figure jumps to 30,000,000,000,000. 
There are some further figures but, 
as these two examples indicate, 
they take up too much space. 

In any event, having determined 
that oil and soot particles are what 
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we had to remove from our skin, 
it was next determined that ordi- 
nary ‘methods of washing do not 
do the job. A liquid solvent, it is 
said, is needed. In fact, the chem- 
ists report, “the chemist, himself, 
uses a liquid solvent to remove oily 
particles from a mixture under ob- 
servation.” 

Now, with the chemists’ report 
pointing the way, a campaign is 
being worked out that will tie up 
the atmosphere, the oily particles 
it contains, a clean skin and Hinze 
Ambrosia. Thus the chemist has 
once again demonstrated that he 
has something to offer advertising 
—and that something, unless we 
are mistaken, is going to be called 
upon more and more as advertisers 
come to realize that chemistry will 
tell them not only things the public 
never knew about their products, 
but things they never knew them- 
selves. 


A bill before the 


Would Louisiana legis 
ouis - 

Louisiana lature contem- 
Gag plates taxing 
Business? newspapers 15 


per cent of the gross receipts from 
advertising space sold or printed 
in Louisiana newspapers. There is 
no known legislation in any State 
which puts a special tax on news- 
paper advertising. 

Further, the bill would require 
that newspapers operate under li- 
cense. There is no known legis- 
lation in any State which compels 
publishers to conduct their adver- 
tising pages under license. 

Why, then, should the State of 
Louisiana be giving serious con- 
sideration to imposing license and 
taxation on newspapers? 

There is probably more behind 
this question than meets the eye in 
a reading of the bill. It is common 
knowledge that Governor Long has 
been politically at odds with the 
newspapers throughout his admin- 
istration. , 

A tax of 15 per cent on gross 
receipts, to put it mildly, smacks 
of confiscation. The possibilities 
of passage are strong. The legis- 
lature, now in session, will adjourn 
in about three weeks, and as it 
is said to be under control of 
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Governor Long, the bill is likely 
to pass. 

The bill is one of great import 
to Louisiana newspapers and of 
deep significance to all advertising 
interests. It is class legislation 
which affects publisher, advertiser 
and dealer. It is of tremendous 
importance to the people of the 
State, consumers, business men 
and workers, for it is an attempt 
to gag business by excessive taxa- 
tion, in the first place, and by dis- 
criminatory taxation, in the second 
place. It is of importance to all 
advertising interests outside of the 
State because of the vicious pre- 
cedent it attempts to set. 

Louisiana can ill afford to per- 
mit any politician or group of poli- 
ticians to shackle any of its meth- 
ods of doing business. The pro- 
posal to tax newspapers 15 per cent 
of “all gross receipts derived from 
any advertising business whatsoever 

. whether earned within or 
without the State” puts a ball and 
chain on business incentive. If 
such a bill became law and were 
not deemed unconstitutional by the 
Courts, Louisiana’s loss would be 
the gain of other States where 
business promotion is encouraged 
and not hit between the eyes. 





Joins California Advertising 
Agency 

_ Frank Vallan, formerly with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and _ the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York, as production manager, has 
joined the California Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, as manager of its radio 
department. 





Coffee Account to Manternach 


_ The advertising account of the Wil- 
liam Boardman & Sons Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., coffee roasters and dis- 
tributors, has been placed with The 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
advertising agency. Boardman com- 
pany will advertise Putnam coffee and a 
new coffes product which is to be placed 
on the market shortly. 


With Mogensen 


Bert L. Johnston has joined the New 
York sales staff of M. C, Mogensen & 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive. e was formerly with the San 
Francisco and Detroit offices and, more 
recently, has been with Decorative Fur 
niture, New York, as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 
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Scorzs of manufacturers, department 
stores, even agencies sleep blissfully 
on, blaming everything except the 
guilty party for decreased sales. 

Here’s what we mean—in a large 
midwestern city the “Bon Ton” depart- 
ment store was spending the bulk of 
its appropriation and directing all of 
its copy to the so-called “elite” of its 
fair city. Sales were slipping—and fast! 

A Knight Study proved that 90 per- 
cent of their business had to come 
from middle-class families. 

Following the facts brought out in 
the Knight Study has started the sales 
curve upward again for this advertiser 
—and his advertising costs are going 
down. 

Knight service is available to adver- 
tisers, agencies, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, magazines, associations, etc., for 
any type of market or product study. 


Certified Market Studies 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Advertising Club News 


St. Louis Club Elects New 
Directors 


The following have been elected for 
two-year terms to the board of directors 
of the Advertising Club of St. Louis: 
Hale Nelson, advertising manager, South- 
west Bell Telephone Company; Hubert 
J. Echele, secretary-treasurer, arwick 
Typographers, Inc.; Felix W. Coste, 
D’Arcy Advertising “Company; eee 
Stevens, president, Banner © Sys- 
tem; L. Zimmerman, Woodward & 
Tiernan Printing Company; George 
Leonard Schultz, artist; A. Maxwell, 
vice-president eecher - Cale - Maxwell, 
Inc., and J. Leslie Mahl, = manager, 
Lynton T. Block Compa 

A. J. Rose, Skinner- FP Tethady Com- 
pany, was elected for a one- year term 
to fill the unexpired term of Edward D. 
Nix, who is now with George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 

* * * 


Advertising Women Elect 


Committee Chairmen 


At the annual meeting of the League 
of Advertising Women of New York, 
held recently, the following committee 
chairmen were elected: Program, Nell 
Enloe; public relations, Marion E. Solo- 
dar; "members’ business meeting pro- 
fr am, Grace Oakley; membership, Helen 
faith Keane; employment, Mrs. James 
Beveridge; on-to-convention, Agnes Glea- 


son, and 
Historian, Mrs. Lois Deimel; 
Shelby Holbrook; recep- 


club bulletin, 
tion, Mary Catherine McDonough; at- 
promotion 


editor 


tendance, Mildred Kallfelz; 

of better understanding, Ed‘th Burtis; 

mutual fund, Louise Rogers, and di- 

rector of special funds, Sinclair Dakin. 
* * * 


Columbus Club Elects 
Directors 


The Columbus, Ohio, Advertising 
Club has elected the following directors 
for the coming year: Harold R. Lee, 
Terry Engraving Company, re-elected; 
Arthur R. Weed, Ohio Farm Bureau; 
Edward R. Brown, Huntington National 
Bank; Arthur H. Utt, iller-Knopf, 
Inc.; Paul E. Buehler, Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau; Gansey R. Johnson, Columbus 
Coated Fabrics Sompany ; Edward 
Fraser, Union Clothing Company, and 
Reginald F. Heber, Heber Printing 
Company. 

* * * 


H. J. McGrath Again Heads 
Tacoma Club 


H. J. McGrath was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Tacoma Advert'sing Club 
at its recent annual meeting. zo J. 
Conlin and Roscoe Smith were elected 
vice-presidents and J. Corning Todd 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

Directors elected are Guy  K. 
Llewellyn, George L. Foster, eae w. 
Tuttle, Homer Chaffee, C. Jen- 
nings, Harold Hagen and J. owe Knox. 


Mrs. E. C. Norden Heads 
Minneapolis Women’s Club 


Mrs. Elaine C. Norden, account execu. 
tive with the Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, Inc., has been elected president 
of the Jomen’s 
Advertising Club 
of Minneapolis. 
She succeeds Mrs. 
Katherine G, 
White. 

Hazel Aarhus, 
advertising man- 
ager of the Young- 
Quinlan Company, 
was elect vice- 
president and Au- 
rilla Smith, of the 
Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, was made trea- 
surer. Mary Gale, 
of Harrison & 
Smith, was elected 
secretary. 

New members of 
the board of direc- 
tors are: Margaret 
Myers, of J. W. 
Thomas & Company; Vera Oskey, of 
the Mac Martin Advertising Agency; 
Irene Selby, of the Parent-Teacher 
Broadcaster, and Mrs. White, the re 
tiring president, who automatically be- 
comes chairman of the board of directors 

Committee chairmen appointed are 
Miss Aarhus, program; Miss Myers, 
finance; Miss Oskey, publicity, and Miss 
Selby, membership. 


Mrs. Elaine C. 
Norden 


Criticises Advertising Critics 


same right to 
as business has to 
challenge advertising, declared Charles 
H. McMahon, vice-president, First Na 
tional Bank of Detroit and president of 
the Detroit Adcraft Club, in a talk 
which he made before a recent meeting 
of the Toledo Advertising Club. In tak- 
ing issue with the critics of advertising, 
Mr. McMahon had in mind, particu 
larly, the criticisms made by Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Inte 
rior, in a speech he delivered before 
the convention at Washington of the 
Advertising Federation of America. 

= iver since advertising was origi 
nated,”” Mr. McMahon said, “‘it has been 
challenged by politicians ‘and _ business 
men. Everyone with a monkey-wrench 
to throw has been ready and anxious 
to throw it into the advertising ma 
chine. Advertising has always welcomed 
a charce*to prove its effectiveness, and 
in the name of fair play, should have 
the right to do some challenging on ‘ts 
own account.’ 


Advertising has the 


challenge business 


e:-2 
C. M. Patterson, Executive 
Secretary, Seattle Club 


Miss G. Lucille Butler, executive sec- 
retary of the Advertising Club of 
Seattle, has resigned on account of ill 
health. She is succeeded by Miss Con 
stance M. Patterson. 
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New York Club Holds Golf 
Tournament 


Merrill M. Lord and Barney Hughes 
were winners of the low gross and low 
net prizes, respectively, in the second 
tournament of the Advertising Club's 
Golf Association of the Advertising Club 
of New York, held last Thursday at 
the White Beeches Golf and Countr 
Club, Haworth, N. J. ~ Berthold 
Nusshaum won second low net prize 
with a score of 69, being tied with B B. 
Allen, a guest. Mr. Nussbaum was 
winner of the Commanday prize. 

John F. Pitz, Jr., had a low net score 
of 32 in the morning qualifying round. 
George Riley, Alan hidsey, Edward 
W. Schroeder and Frederick W. Schmidt 
tied for second and third low net prizes, 
each with a score of 34. Other prize 
winners in the morning round were 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner, with a 35, and 
Ralph Trier, with a 36. 

The next tournament of the associa- 
tion will be held July 22 at the Tamarack 
Country Club, Port Chester, N. Y. 

*_ * * 


J. L. Hubbell Again Heads 
Cleveland Club 


James Leslie Hubbell, was re-elected 
president of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club at the club's annual election, held 
lat week. Harry W. Dankworth, W. 
Harry Freda and Paul Teas were elected 
directors. 

Robb O. Bartholomew, Edwin Baxter, 
William C. Dunlap, Wilbur H. Hyde, 
Charles H. Kellstadt, Charles W. Mears, 
Roy Shanks, Harry B. Winsor and Mr. 
Hubbell were all re-elected to the board 
of directors. 

Howard Bacon was named temporary 
president of the aviation division of the 
club. The aviation division will co- 
operate in a publicity and advertising 
campaign incident to the staging of the 
Gerdon Bennett international balloon 
race at Cleveland on Labor Day. A glider 
will be entered in the glider contest and 
demonstrations on that day. 

* * * 


Chicago Council to Hold Golf 
Tournament 


The Chicago Advertising Council will 
hold its annual golf tournament on July 
23 at the St. Andrews Golf Club. Emery 
E. Brugh, of the Clyde W. Ri'ey Ad- 
vert'sing System, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements. 
Other members of the committee are 
0. C. Harn, H. K. Clark, Charles Red- 
mon, Ben C. Pittsford, J. C. Houser 
and William M. Parkes. 

a 


Honolulu Club Elects 

Riley H. Allen, ed'tor of the Hono- 
lulu Star-Builetin, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Honolulu Advertising Eiab. 
Mrs. Mattie H. Perkins has been elected 
vice-president, and Harry F. Cooper, 
President of the Hawaii Advertising 
Service, Ltd., secretary-treasurer. 

E. S. Smith was re-elected auditor, an 
ofice that he has held for many years. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


H. J. Smith Heads Fourth 
District 


Henry J. Smith, of Miami, was elected 
governor of the Fourth District of the 
Advertising Federation of America at its 
three-day convention held last week at 

iami. He suc- 
ceeds Karl Leh- 
man, of Orlando, 

Fla. Harry E 
Burns, of Jackson- 
ville, was elected 
district vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph Lause, 
of Orlando, secre- 
tary; T. M. Grif- 
fith, St. Peters- 
burg, treasurer; 
and Arthur Ivor 
Sibbring, Tampa, 
director. 

Orlando was 
selected as the city 
for the next con- 
vention. 

The convention 
was addressed on 
Monday by Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, president-elect of the 
Federation, on the subject, “The Impor- 
tance of the Advertising Club Move- 
ment.” Other speakers and their sub- 
jects were: Harry E. Burns, president- 
elect of the Advertising Club of Jack- 
sonville, “‘Advertising Your City’; Ar- 
thur Ivor Sibbring, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Tampa, “Sex in Ad- 
vertising”’; Senator Franklin O. King, of 
Orlando, “Cracker Courage”; Senor Ra- 

ael Martinez Ybor, State Department, 

avana, Cuba; T. Carlyle Crump, direc- 
tor of public relations of the Florida 
Power Company, “This Business of 
Serving the Public”; C. C. Carr, man- 
ager of the St. Petersburg Times, “Some 
Phases of Community Advertising”; and 
William R. Mandlecorn, manager of the 
Municipal Auditorium, “‘Amusement Ad- 
vertising and Publicity.” 

On the final day the followin 
ers addressed the convention: Noble T. 
Praigg, Prai Advertising Agency, 
“The Scope ag men Service”; A. T. 
Traylor, Orlando, ‘Selling Real Estate 
in 1930”; E. V. Dunbar, president of 
the Advertising Club of Atlanta, “‘Spot 
Broadcasting”; Lee R. Uhler, Tampa, 
“Flat Tires in Advertising’; and Tren- 
ton C. Collins, Tampa, “Telling the 
World.” 

*> * * 


J. L. Fox Heads San Diego 
Club 


John L. Fox has been elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of San 
Diego. Leland G. Stanford was made 
vice-president. Norman Barnes, 
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Henry J. Smith 


speak- 


* Henry Cramer and Ed Northbridge have 


been elected directors. 
es. 9 


Heads Fort Worth Club 


G. D. Eldredge, advertising manager 
of the W. C. Stripling Company, has 
been made president of the Advertising 
Club of Fort Worth, Texas. 

_Miss Ruth Moseley has been elected a 
director of the club, 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ON’T men ever go 
in bathing? 

Every year about this 
time, the Schoolmaster 
finds himself asking that 
question as he studies 
current advertising. 

About the only adver- 

tisements that actually 

picture men in bathing 

suits are those spon- 

sored by bathing suit 
manufacturers. With 

this exception, this sea- 

son of the year. sur- 

rounds us with adver- 

tisements showing bathing beauties 
in a grand assortment but nary a 
male figure draped in a bathing 
suit. Occasionally there is a male, 
as in the picture which accom- 
panies these remarks, taken from 
an advertisement of Zip, but when 
he does put in appearance he is usu- 
ally lolling in a beach chair, fully 
dressed, a picture of anemic con- 
tentment, while alongside him 
sports a young miss who looks as 
though she could swim across the 
Atlantic in less time than it took 
Lindbergh to fly it. 

Now the Schoolmaster under- 
stands the subtle psychology that 
is supposed to dictate this posing 
of characters in advertising illus- 
trations. He is frankly perturbed, 
however, when he thinks of the 
way archeologists of the future 
will be misled when they stumble 
across a copy of one of our cur- 
rent periodicals and study oo 
of young men resting in beach 
chairs while pretty young things 
are shown far out in the breakers 
paddling along for all the world 
as Sr gee the ocean were a duck 

Y race of Amazons, posterity 
may conclude. 
be so far wrong at that! 


What of the horse? The ques- 
tion isn’t retroactive, but rather— 
in the Schoolmaster’s mind, at least 
—most pressingly current. It 
would be easy enough for some 
well-informed member of the Class 


Perhaps it won't - 


to rise and acquaint your mentor 
with the fact that the horse already 
has been replaced—on the highway 
and city street—by the automobile 
and the motor truck and on the 
farm by the tractor. And yet, on 
this scholarly desk at this moment 
lies a letter, typed on the highly 
bescripted stationery of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and reading: 


We beg to assure you of our 
grateful appreciation of your con- 
tribution of two dollars in response 
to “4 4 ioe for the Horse Water- 
ing F 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. &. EBB, Treasurer. 


And now, attend. Having 
watered one horse, your School- 
master went forth to buy one. 
That is, he sought a horse with, as 
you might say, certain peculiar 
qualifications. In a department 
store, he said to the expectant- 
looking young woman head of a 
certain section: 

“I want to buy a baby’s bed. One 
with a horse on it.” 

“Horse?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” said the Schoolmaster, 
pondering the matter and finding 
no synonym. “Horse.” 

The young woman caught the 
idea. “Oh,” she said, “you mean 
by way of decoration, Well now, 
let me see. We have rosebuds and 
forget-me-nots and, I think, one 
or two models in honeysuckle. 
But”—a pursing of the lips while 
she inventoried, mentally, and then, 
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Realtors—America’s Homebuilders 


PRINTERS’ INK 


* MODERNIZE” 


say Realtors to owners 


of older 


“Dress up those older 
buildings; they will rent or 
sell quicker and bring a 
better return.”’ Realtors 
know property values— 
and they know how to rent 
or sell buildings. Obsolete 
structures cannot compete 
properly with new ones for 
tenants and buyers. 


ernizing. 

economic reason which ap- 
peals to owners. The 
clipping above tells how 
astatewide group of 
Realtors feels about this 
subject. 


Realtors are the key to the 


hy 


buildings 


modernizing market. Old 
buildings are listed with 
them for sale, rent, or ex- 
change, giving them the 
necessary contact with 
owners. Realtors see the 
need for modernizing — 
how it will add actual 
value to the property — 
and they have the ability 
to sell the idea to the 
owners and then carry out 
the work for them. 


Add to this the new homes, 
apartments, and _ stores 
built by Realtors and you 
see a definitely active 
market for 1930 offered 
by the 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


PorTeR-Bepe-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


139 N. Clark Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Let Us Help You Maintain 
Spot Stocks in Any or All 
of 126 Cities 

way to increase sales this year is to 

i the ber of spot stocks you 

maintain throughout the country — and 
territo 





thus develop ry you haven’t been 
able to work properly before. 

“But,” you say, “it’s too expensive to 
open new branch houses. And I can’t 
spare the men from our home office to 


more 
‘If that is your situation, A. W, A. Public 
Merchandise Warehouses offer an eco- 
nomical solution to your difficulty: 
Send on your and your salesmen, 
and we do for 


you 
your own branch house could do in the 
tion of ir goods! And 

- - would cost you 


known distributors 


to their products economically. 
ossibly the same plan of distribution 
nap vans We invite you to investigate. 
rt booklet tells about it. Send to- 
day for vous See copy. a sil aie 
sate Serrated Aerie Lame Care Sats 
ovis dep eeerth tines haves 
owned mail booklets direct to their marketing 
executives whose names you send us. 
Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


La Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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somewhat regretfully—“no horses,” 

“A horse,” said the School- 
master, firmly, “is what I want, 
I'll look around.” 

He tried four other stores. Four 
other young women pursed their 
lips, shook their heads and said, 
“No horses.” 

His colleagues would tell the 
Schoolmaster that we are living in 
an age of motors. But the School- 
master remembers that, right at 
this moment, somewhere in New 
York, a real and actual horse is 
drinking on the Schoolmaster’s 
money and he conceives a dialog 
between himself and a manufac- 
turer of things for children—a 
one-sided dialog that would go 
something like this : 

The Schoolmaster: “Look here, 
you! Why no horses? You say 
that for the Christmas season you 
turn out a few half-hearted hobby 
horses, and there your responsi- 
bility ends. No demand? Then 
create it! Think of your responsi- 
bility to the horse himself, through 
legend and folk lore and history 
the noblest servant of mankind! 
And what of your responsibility to 
the youngest generation, to these 
innocent consumers whose instinc- 
tive tastes you seek to pervert by 
offering such synthetic substitutes 
as cast-iron motor trucks. Shall 
we rear a race that never will have 
learned to yell, ‘Giddap!’?” 

> oe 

Well, anyway, the Schoolmaster 
bought a bed embellished with 
rosebuds. And the Schoolmaster’s 
wife remarked, philosophically: 
“Don’t worry about it. Even if 
you had been able to find a bed 
with a horse on it, it would be 
months before Jamie could recog- 
nize it and call it by name. And 
then, to prove it was authentic, 
you’d have to get up early enough 
some morning to introduce him to 
what the milk man drives.” 

* * + 


If you think that merchandising 
research which confines itself to 
asking questions is sufficient, then 
consider the “10-cent table” in the 
retail drug field. 

For many years, the retail drug- 
gist has been asked by manufac- 
turers and national distributors if 
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Layout Man 
and 


Visualizer 
Wanted by 
New York Agency 
Attractive opening 
for capable man. 


Give past experience 
and salary required. 


Address 
“Dp”, Box 137 


Printers’ Ink 














A Powerful 


Promoter of Sales 


The standing of the American 
Lumberman insures ready ac- 
ceptance of all products whose 
advertising it carries. If your 
product has merit, the Ameri- 
can Lumberman can ease the 
sales path for you. 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a. Bc. 








it would be wise for him to have 
a 10-cent department or 
table in his store. 


Les Angeles, Minneapolis or New 
Orleans, has been “no.’ 

Within the last month a manv- 
facturer, who has no great fame 
as a merchandiser, instead of ask 
ing the druggist to answer a theo 
retical question, made ‘it possibj 
for the druggist to get a practical 
background by offering him “a.10 
cent table’ at a price that made 
the retailer willing to have such a 
table installed. 

Those retailers who bought th 
table and put it to work soon dis 
covered they were wrong in thei 
previous judgment. [Instead of 
cutting down their sales volume 
it is building it up. The “10 
cent” table, which they felt would 
cause the public to prefer smalle 
size packages of their favoritd 
drugs, preparations, 
whatever a druggist sells, has bee 
a sales- plusser for the druggist. 


and which the public wants in smal 
packages; or small-sized package 
of products that are usually “slo 
movers.” The latter class o 
products, perhaps, are best de 
scribed as products that are no 
ordinarily uppermost in the buyer's 
mind when he drops into a drug 
store. 

The lesson in this innovation it 
the retail drug store, if the Clas 
is looking for a lesson today, i 
this: On a merchandising researc 
problem, on which there is nq 
background of experience, don’ 
take opinions for an answer; mak 
some practical experiments if yo 
want a practical answer. 








For HOUSE MAGAZINES 
And TRADE JOURNALS 
STORIES by Best-Known Writers 
ARTICLES by Foremost Authorities 
Editors’ Inquiries Invited 
WILLIAM GERARD CHAPMAN 


(Est. 1903) 
334 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








Wants To Join Agenc 


Young man, aggressive, now Sales M 
ager of a leading national trade publi 
tion, ten years’ experience, wishes to joi 
a responsible, progressive agency. Wi 
consider salary or stock proposition. Coul 
bring several excellent accounts with him 
Address “A,” Box 134 
Printers’ Ink 
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Additional Chain-Store Sales 
for May 


In addition to the chain-store sales for 
May given in table form in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ Inx, the following 
ales figures have been reported: 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company reports sales for May, this 
year, of $104,671,252, against $97,319,- 
75 for May, last year, an increase of 
75 per cent. Sales for the first five 
months of this year amounted to $465,- 
177,361, against $430,184,406 for the 
corresponding period of last year, a gain 
a &1 per cent. 

The American Stores report sales for 
May, this year, of $10,927,956, against 
$10,928,765 for May, last year. Sales 
jor the first five months amounted to 
$60,588,288, against $59,970,786 for the 
wrresponding period of last year, a gain 
af 1.0 per cent. 

MacMarr Stores report sales for May, 
this year, ¥ $7,802,351, against $7,063,- 
70 for May last year, a gain of 10.4 
per cent. "Sales for the first five months 
wre $36,482,990, against $33,492,692, 
m increase of 8.9 per cent. 

Sales of the Childs Company for May, 
tis year, amounted to $2,279,335, against 
2,312,882, a decrease of 1.4 per cent. 
Sales for the first five months of this 
yar were $11,478,365, against $11,404,- 
iS, an imcrease of .6 per cent. 


Life Insurance Sales for May 


New ordinary life insurance sales for 
May amounted to $776,394,000, as 
against $801,698,000 for the correspond- 
ing month of last year, representing a 
decrease of 3.2 per cent. For the first 
five months of 1930, new ene, life 
sales amounted to $3,944,- 

$0,009, as compared with $3,769,113, 000 
for the first five months of 1929. This 
mpresents an increase of 4.6 per cent 
These figures are based on a report 
the Association of Life Insurance 

Presidents and aggregate the business, 
mclusive of revivals, increases and 
ividend additions, of forty-four member 
ompanies, which have 82 per cent of 
he total volume of life insurance out- 
itanding in all legal reserve companies. 


Aircraft School Appoints 
St. Louis Agency 


The Von Hoffman Aircraft School, 
S. Louis, has appointed the ‘Emery 
dvertising Company, of that city, to 
Maga- 
tines, farm papers, business papers and 
irect mail will be used. 











WANTED DIRECT MAIL 


Free-Lance Copy Writer, who seeks 
relief from art and production wor- 
ties on his accounts; to take office 
with "Direct service that has 
peed for copy. Owner of service is 
level-headed and — ee 
ment. Location, of city. 
dress “Z,” Box 133, oP rinters! ine 
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INK 


RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 
* 


COLOR 


ADDA anpb 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E.45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 











Manufacturing 


AUSTRALIA 


A complete equipment 
located in Sydney,N.S.W., 
under the control of a 
qualified manufacturing 
chemist, is available for 
branded pharmaceutical 
products. The services of 
an associated distributing 
agency are also available, 
if desired. 

London Correspondents : 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD. 


86, Clerkenwell Read, Londen, E. C. 1 
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Sales 
Representation 
Wanted 


A highly trained Sales Organiza- 
tion with most modernly equipped 
New York Offices, Fifth Avenue 
Address, will consider Sales Rep- 
resentation for Eastern Territory 
or Metropolitan Area for some 
thoroughly and proven commodity 
or specialty. Only worthwhile and 
financially sound propositions need 
be presented. Strictest confidence 
assured. 


Address “B,’’ Box 135 
Printers’ Ink 














Merchandising Sales 
Promotion and Research 


This man has had to work for what he is 
and what he has. Has worked up to general 
manager of company manufacturing, distribut- 
ing to retailer and having retail stores of its 
own. Recently sold his interest. He has 
breadth of view that comes from experience 
in every manufacturing, distributing and re- 
tailing activity. He knows management, mer- 
chandising and marketing. Forty-four years 
old. College graduate. Modern-minded, loyal, 
enthusiastic and a team-wor’er. He is inter- 
ested In a connection in a basic Industry where 
his experience can be used to advantage. 


“Y,”’ Box 132, Printers’ Ink 








Advertising Executive 
At present employed, seeks greater 
opportunity. Sixteen years’ back- 
ground, American. Thirty-eight 
years old. All around or will 
specialize. High credentials. 

Address “C,” Box 136 
Printe.s’ Ink 
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To Direct Barlow & Seelig 
Sales 


A. D. Williamson has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Barlow § 
Seelig Manufacturing Company, Ripon, 
Wis., manufacturer of the Big 3 Speed 
Queen washing machine. He formerly 
was with the Republic Stove & Manu. 
facturing Company, Cleveland. 

V. F. Hannon has been promoted to 
the position of assistant sales manager 
of Barlow & Seelig. He has been made 
sales representative of the company, 


Nashua Mfg. Company to 
Direct Own Sales 


Nashua Manufacturing Com. 
Nashua, N. H., will open its 
own sales office at New York in the 
fall. The office will be in charge of 
Charles V. Ryer, sales manager. At 
present the company is selling to the 
trade through Amory, Browne & Com- 
pany, selling agents. 


H. H. Moore with Bryant 
Heater 


Harold H. Moore, formerly with the 
Man’'-Fold Company, Cleveland, is now 
with the Bryant Heater Manufacturing 
Company, of that city, as assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 


The 
pany, 


Joins Carlysle Company 
Miss Mary J. Wolff, formerly with 
the New York office of the Campbell 
Ewald Company, has joined the staff of 
the Carlysle Company, advertising agency 
of that city. She will be in charge of 
copy. 


Appoints Boston Agency 


The Martin Manufacturing Company, 


West Newton, ass., manufacturer of 
Echo Bridge curtains, has appointed 
Ingalls-Advertising, Boston advertising 


agency, to direct its advertising account 
Business papers are being used. 


Death of D. E. Gwinn 


The death has been reported of Don- 
ald E. Gwinn, national advertis ng man- 
ager of the Sheridan, Wyo., Post-Enter- 
prise. He was drowned while swimming 
in Sheridan. 














GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OP! OPPORTUNITIES 


ILL START NEW AGENCY 
WITH MAN WHO CAN PRO- 
DUCE BUSINESS. BOX 361, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


FREE 15, 000 cx copies of brand new 


different, and valuable ad- 
vertising directories. Get yours today. 
American Advertising Agency, 4011 
Lewis, Toledo, Ohio, 


Representative—by artist special- 
izing in interiors. Must have high 
grade established connections. G. 
Rohde, 242 E. 37th St., New York. 


WILL BUY INTEREST IN ES- 
TABLISHED AGENCY. Compe- 
tent production man, well financed. 
3ox 362, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW Mail Order Lists for Rent—Never 
before rented! Bargain prices for sum- 
mer tests. 183,000 known book buyers; 
34,000 women buyers of cosmetics; 68,- 
000 women buyers of reducing corsets; 
200,000 men buyers of hair preparations; 
62,000 men and women buyers of arch 
supports. Rogers, Hinman & Thalen, 
Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Algonquin 6174. 


EMPLOYMENT ‘SERVICES 


MOST PRECIOUS 


My Products—the most precious in the 
world . men... women. . . their 
brains . loyalty and efforts. 

I specialize in placing advertising. per- 
sonnel I myself was formerly with 
Calkins & Holden. Open the door of 
the Vocational Bureau, 105 W. 40th St. 
It opens doors for you. Call on Walter 
Lowen (9-2 P.M.) or Phone PENna. 5389. 

















Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives—Craftsmen—Juniors 
Secretaries—Clerical 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 ave in charge 
of employment bureau of AAAA. 


__ HELP WANT! WANTED 


ADVERTISING ~ SALESMEN—Full or 





part time; original direct mail plan; re- 
peats ; big seller; big down payment 
with each order. Give experience. Box 
357, Printe-s’ Ink. 





. POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist—Twenty-four (24), with creative 
ability in lettering, layout, pen, wash and 





pester technique (Tech) res position 
offering renner — ~ we. Avst- 
able in two oy 356, P. I 





Stenographer-Typist—Young man, 21, 
very capable. Agency experience; check- 
ing, billing, etc. High school graduate. 
Nice appearance. rthy rh nme to 
someone. Reasonable salary. Box 360, P. I. 


Artist—Good figure work. Modern clean 
lettering and design. Good air-brush photo 

retouching. Snappy work in all mediums. 
Al references from nationally known pro- 
ducers of advertising art. Box 363, P. I. 


Good Record as ad manager and 
salesman, university graduate, 27, 
employed, wants hard and promising 
job. $5000 minimum. Box 359, P. I 


ARTIST 
9 years’ experience in all branches. 
as art director. Samples on request. 
E, ArtHUR ARNEY 
2803 Lunt Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


ARTIST ~of wide adve tising experi- 
encc—illustrator and painter—everything 
from visual to finished picture—intimate 
knowledge of printing and reproduction 
in color—would consider connection with 











3 years 








right organization « handling high-class 

work. Box 365, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST 

All-around man with broad expe- 

rience, good letterer, black and 

white or color work; no free- 

lancing. Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


GOOD EXECUTIVE, GOOD COPY, 
GOOD ARTIST; ADVERTISING, 
PRINTING, ENGRAVING HOUSE 
EXPERIENCE. Also personal selling. 
Salary $3,600. Ten years in advertising. 
Industrial or small progressive agency 
connection in Middle West or South pre- 
forred. Box 355, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Thoroughly experienced in large national 
mavazine, class and trade publication 
work; have managed advertising depart- 
ment, also branch New York ice; wide 
acquaintance with accounts and agencies 
New York and Eastern territory; highest 
references; available for publisher or 
other seeking services of first-class man; 
letters confidential. Box 364, 


I AM READY FOR A BIG JOB 
I have been 7 yrs. with present employ- 
ers; 4 yrs. as assistant, 3 yrs. as adv. 
mgr. dept. store in 6 million dollar class. 
Well grounded in modern merchandising, 








writes convincing AN makes sensible, 
selling layouts. eG clear! acts 
quickly. Amiable di Keen ex- 
ecutive. Wants job A YWHERE where 


this knowledge and enthusiasm can be ap- 
plied. Age 30, married, Protestant. Sal- 
ary $4000. Best of ‘references, Box 
358, Printers’ Ink. 
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NEWS FLASHES FROM “AMERICA'S 
FINEST ENGRAVING PLANT”: 


Chicago, IIl.— Photo shows the unsung 

heroes of modern color advertising. 

These boys are a few of the color 

etchers that make artists happy 

when they see one of their jobs in 
the magazines. 


Don't Limit The Attist's Palette 


lt May Cramp His Style and It Isn’t 
Necessary if We Make the Plates 


O many folks have talked “color limitations” for so many 

years that the impression seems to be general that an 

artist must forget certain colors when painting for repro- 
duction. He needn't, if we make the plates. 

Give the artist “his head” as long as he toes the mark on 
package and trade-mark colors. We will guarantee to sat- 
isfy you. We say this because we are satisfying a great 
many national advertisers, every day. 

Try us some time when an artist has pleased himself a lot 
—meaning he has used nearly every color in the Grand 
Canyon. Your artist will love our proofs which means you 
will, too. 

COLLINS & ALEXANDER, Inc. 
(formerly Collins- Inglis, Inc.) 
America’s Finest Engraving Plant 
Located in Chicago within 3 blocks of 75 Advertising Agencies 
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T... leading State 


Street stores during 


the first five months of 


this year spent nearly 


hast a een eas 


in the Chi- 
cago AOE. ne than in 
any other Chicago 
newspaper—because 
the Tribune, reaching 
835.053 families daily 
and 1.096.066 on Sun- 
days, is the Chicago 
newspaper that puts 


the t 
eash in the ecashf wi 
ing | 


drawer. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








